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SHOW OFF YOUR PROGRAM TO THE PUBLIC 








FRCULIT 


Rubber-Covered 
ATHLETIC BALLS 


ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT V Multi-ply fabric construction 
“ : " ” V Molded concave seams 
The Finest In The Field! V Improved pressure-lock valve 
V Sharp “Deep-Tread” pebbling and Formula-15 
treatment on footballs and basketballs 
RAWLINGS SPORTING GOODS CO V Softer feel 

ST. LOUIS « NEW YORK «LOS ANGELES « DALLAS « CHICAGO V Rugged rubber covering 
These are just a few of the features that make these 
Herculite balls the best that money can buy—the 
very tops in performance, quality and wear. 


B2B Basketball 


F3F Football 





V73V Volley Ball ‘ f ee $92S Soccer Ball 



















10 BASIC PROBLEMS... 
1 PRACTICAL ANSWER 


Group Control: A class uniformly 
clothed in gym suits responds as a group 
and discipline is no problem. 











What will bring enthusiasm for your Gym Classes? 

For one thing, styled gymwear will help. In MOORE Gymwear your 
girls know they look smart. With a “‘liked-to-be-seen-in” feeling their 
interest is up . .. and they act and react more readily as a group. Your 
training gets “home.” 

And there are other factors too—in fact: 10 basic problems for which 
there is One Practical Answer. It’s told for you here... and in more 
complete detail in the folder, ‘Why Gymsuit Uniformity.” It’s free . . . 
write for your copy 






Modesty Control: Uniform gym wear 
meets all requirements for gym, field 
and public demonstrations. 
























Adaptability: Uniform gym wear meets 
the requirements of all sports, indoors or 
out, as well as serving as uniforms in 
competitive meets. 
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Hygiene: Periodic laundering can be 
enforced with uniform apparel as a 
basis for comparison. 





















8. Prestige: A regulation gym suit pro- 
gram reflects the good taste, efficiency, 
and judgment of the school administra- 
tion and the Phys. Ed. Department. 
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Harmony: No clothing distractions meet 
the eye when uniform gym suits are worn 
by the entire class. 
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Reputation: The reputation of the 
school operating on a modern, up-to- 
date basis is maintained through the use 
of uniform gym wear. 


4. Group Spirit: Uniform gym suits elimi- 
nate dress competition, diminish inferior 
feelings, heighten morale. 


5. Performance: Pride in the group is Fao) 10. Economy: Selection of a long-wearing, 
more apparent, and enthusiasm and effi- practical, uniform gym suit means the 
ciency are greater in the individual when best possible quality for money to be 
the group is uniformly dressed. spent, giving protection against high 


costs to students and parents. 























ON visi ute ce ne | eA eS 
W\EW STYLES... NEW CATALOG IN FULL KODACHROME COLOR ...WRITE FOR YOUR FREE COPY | 
| 
0 Send folder, "Why Gym Suit Uniformity."’ We buy our gym suits: l 
0 Send the new catalog to me and the following information_____ C) Direct from manufacturer ! 
0 Thru local dealers WRITE FOR 
m We expect to: FREE CATALOG 
0 Change from present style used ORDER NOW 
O Send us the MOORE Order Blank. We are interested in: 0 Consider uniform gym suits for first time FOR IMMEDIATE 
DELIVERY 
style color. your name__ title 
Approximate number of girls in our gym classes___________ © o's whens 
O Send us o sample MOORE: es 
style color iinstinembi city fate a ee ee 











contact your nearest MOORE office and warehouse in Chicago, New York or Los Angeles 


E.R. MOORE CO. | MOORE OF CALIFORNIA 


932 W. Dakin St., Chicago 13, Ill. Phone GRaceland 7-3600 1641 N. Allesandro St., Los Angeles 26, Calif. 
268 Norman Ave., Brooklyn 22, N. Y. Phone EVergreen 3-2800 Phone DUnkirk 7-3205 








Active people 
go for Coke! 





Take a break... 
Have a Coke 


























1958 


November 18-20 
National Conference on Air Pollution, Hotel 
Statler, Wash., D. C. 

November 23-26 
AAHPER National Conference on Profes- 
sional Preparation of Recreation Personnel, 
Hotel Woodnér, Wash., D. C. 

December 8-10 
National Conference on Fitness for Second- 
ary School Yorth, Wash., D. C. 

December 17-20 
National Association of Intercollegiate Ath- 
letics football coaches conference, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla. 

December 23-30 
Women's National Aquatic Forum, Sea 
Crest Manor, Hollywood, Fla. (These dates 
were incorrectly listed in the October issue.) 

December 28-30 
College Physical Education Association Na- 
tional Conference, Hotel New Yorker, New 
York City. 


1959 


February 1-5 
Sporting Goods Dealers Annual Convention, 
Chicago, Ill. 
February 7-13 
National Boy Scout Week 
February 14-18 
American Association of School Administra- 
tors Annual Convention, Atlantic City, N. J. 
February 24-27 
AAHPER Southern District Convention, 
Shamrock Hotel, Houston, Texas. 
March 29-April 2 
AAHPER National Convention in co-opera- 
tion with Northwest and Southwest Districts, 
Municipal Auditorium, Portland, Ore. 
April 8-11 
AAHPER Central District Convention, Ho- 
tel Russell-Lamson, Waterloo, lowa 
April 15-17 
AAHPER- Midwest District Convention, 
Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 
April 19-23 
AAHPER Eastern District Conference, Atlan- 
tic City, N. J. 
April 24-26 
Midwest Association for Physical Education 
of College Women Annual Meeting, McCor- 
mick's Creek State Park, Spender, Ind. 
June 28-July 3 
Annual NEA Convention, St. Louis, Mo. 














better 
form 
makes 
better 
swimmers 





in 6 smart 
colors 


(\CEAN POOL 
SWIM SUITS 


fit better 
look better 
wear better 





There’s plenty of give and take for active 
swimmers in these fine suits...and they keep 
their form fitting comfort in and out of the 
pool. 


JERSEY KNIT SUITS: 
Knit of fine two ply combed yarn. Fast vat dyes in 


Copen, Royal, Scarlet, Green, Black. 

STANDARD FORM FITTING MODEL SIZES: 22-46 
No. 147 Skirtless, $22 doz. 

No. 1497 Front Skirt, $31.50 doz. 

HALTER TIE STRAPS, UPLIFT MODEL SIZES: 32-42 
No. 140 Skirtless, $31.50 doz. 
No. 1450 Front Skirt. $37.50 doz. 
RIBBED KNIT SUITS: 

FINE QUALITY YARN, SIZES 24-42 
No. 30 Skirtless, $17.04 dz. 












Copen, Royal, Scarlet Send for 
No. 20 Skirtless, Catalog B 
$14.40 dz. of complete 
Oxford Grey SWIM ine 


OCEAN POOL SUPPLY CO. 


155 West 23 Street, New York 11, N.Y. 
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FREE new soox 
OF GAMES 


A new book containing descrip- 
tions and diagrams of 26 games 
for SAFE PLAY indoors and out- 
doors, will soon come off the 
press. A limited number will be 
available without charge to 
members of faculties of schools 
and colleges upon written re- 
quest to Cosom Industries. 
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SAFE-]-PLAY 
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» Bowlite fx 


. Bowlite is played and scored in regulation man- 








S A HANDBALL COURT 
@ ..-a Bowling Alley...a Baseball Field 


lA ANY VACANT CORNER 
i 


When money is scarce and indoor space is crowded, the 
unique advantages of Safe-T-Play equipment are especially 
helpful. A few dollars provide equipment for an entire class. 
A few square feet of space—in a corridor, a corner of a gym, 
a cafeteria after lunch—provide all the room you need. 


EXCITING GAMES; SAFE FOR CONFINED AREAS 


The Polyethylene Fun Balls are resilient and lively yet 
short in flight; so exciting, active games can be played safely 
in confined areas. Scoops, Safe-T-Bats and Fun Balls are 
practically unbreakable; yet so light they 


do no damage indoors. ty 


~ 


REGULATION BOWLING 


Bowlite employs safe, light, noiseless Polyeth- 
ylene pins and rubber balls of regulation size. 


ner and teaches correct bowling form. It is an 
effective method of teaching coordination and 
muscular control for lower grades; a fascinating 
team sport for upper grades, high schools and gue 

womens’ colleges. Sy 





6012 WAYZATA BLVD. P- 4 
Cc OSsSO INI INDUSTRIES, INC. MINNEAPOLIS 16, MINN. 












3 10 Outstanding Health 
and 
1 Recreation Texts 
from 
= McGRAW-HILL 


ANDERSON 
INDUSTRIAL RECREATION 
310 pages, $5.50 
BATEMAN & GOVERNALI 
FOOTBALL 
FUNDAMENTALS: 

Basic Strategy and Teaching Methods 
304 pages, $5.95 
EVANS, BACON, BACON & 
STAPLETON 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
for 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
317 pages, $5.50 
FLORIO & STAFFORD 
SAFETY EDUCATION 
327 pages, $5.50 
JOHNS, SUTTON & WEBSTER 
HEALTH FOR 
EFFECTIVE LIVING: 























A Basic Health Education Text for College 


Students 
New Second Edition. 507 pages, $5.75 


KNAPP & JEWETT 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION: 


Student and Beginning Teaching 
316 pages, $4.75 


KRAUS 
RECREATION LEADER’S 
HANDBOOK 
299 pages, $5.75 
LAWRENCE & FOX 
BASKETBALL FOR 
GIRLS and WOMEN 
264 pages, $4.50 
SOUTHWORTH & DAVIS 
MEREDITH’S SCIENCE 
OF HEALTH 
Third Edition. 450 pages, $5.00 
WHEATLEY & HALLOCK 
HEALTH OBSERVATION 
OF SCHOOL CHILDREN 


Second Edition. 447 pages, $6.50 








Send for copies on approval 
McGRAW-HILL 


BOOK COMPANY, INC. 
|| 330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
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Readers —here’s your chance to 
send us your comments. Write a 
letter to the Editor of JOHPER. 


Applause for September 
Dear Eprror: 

Congratulations on an excellent issue 
of the Journau! Even the cover is 
doubly appropriate—orbits and hoola 
hoops! I did miss one feature, however 

the “About the Authors” column.—J. 
BERTRAM KESSEL, Dept. of 
Physical Education and Recreation, Bos- 


director, 
ton University. 


Information about the authors of JOHPER 
articles is now being included on the same 
page as the article. 


DEAR Eprror: 

Enclosed is the calendar form. At 
the start of a new year may I congratu- 
late you and your assistants in your 
splendid improvement of our national 
magazine. I realize the effort, judg- 
ment, and all of the other qualities nee- 
essary for such a publication and wish 
you suecess ahead as you all start your 
new year.—H. S. DeGroat, CAHPER 
Publicity, 11 Main St., Newtown, Conn. 


What Am I Bid? 
Dear Epiror: 

Each year at the end of the football 
season the newspapers are full of ac- 
counts regarding the successful coach 
who, although he still has years to go on 
his present contract, has moved on to a 
more lucrative position. What if teach- 


ers of physical education were em- 
ployed each year by bid? Would your 
program and your teaching methods 
attract the highest bidder? 

Physical education has been placed 
in an unfavorable position in many 


sections of the country, and particularly 
in the small schools of Arkansas. We 
in the profession often find it necessary 
to be on the defensive because of in- 
ferior teaching by members of our pro- 
fession. Why should it be that many 
publie administrators advocate 
the abolishment of physical education 
from the school curriculum simply be- 
cause of their experience with inferior 
teaching in this field? Do these same 
administrators advocate abolishing Eng- 
lish in high sehools because of inade- 
quate teaching? 

School executives who let it be known 
that they expect the same high quality 


school 


of teaching in physical education as in 
English get the results. There 
should be no alibiing for the coach who 
many times simply goes through the mo- 
tions of teaching. It should be primar- 
ily the teacher’s responsibility to see 
that the job is well done. 

If every physical education teacher 
followed a daily check list of evaluation 
of his teaching, it is conceivable that the 
public schools would have an upheaval 
in physical education. 

The following is a 
teacher check list: 

(a) Did I dress for class? (b) Were 
there any visible methods of teaching ex- 
hibited in my classes today? (¢) Were 
different activities provided for each 
grade? (d) Did I utilize student leaders? 
(e) Were my elasses interesting and did 
the pupils participate with enthusiasm? 
(f) Does my program provide a progres- 
sion of skills and knowledge from day to 
day and year to year? (g) Did I take spe- 
cial precautions or safety measures in my 
activities? (h) Do I consider the needs 
of the individuals as more important than 
the needs of the class? (i) Were efforts 
made to evaluate pupils and activities to 
day? (j) Do I have my elass activities 
planned at least a week in advance?— 
CECIL GARRISON, assoc. prof., Arkansas 
State Teachers College, 


same 


proposed daily 


Conway. 


The Fitness Bandwagon 
Dear Epriror: 


The pendulum has shifted again. 
Ever since the advent of the Kraus- 
Weber Test, the Kraus-Hirsechlin Re- 


port, and the Kraus-Prudden Report, 
fitness has become the be-all and end-all 
of physical education. The first Presi- 
dent’s Conference on Fitness set the 
wheels of the bandwagon in motion. 
The second conference, organized by our 
profession, attempted to set physical 
education in its proper relation to fit- 
Unfortunately, that position has 
not yet been found—or if it has, we 
have not yet adopted it. 

There is nothing inherently wrong 
with fitness, but the emphasis we have 
been putting on this single area seems 
rather extreme at times. In any issue 
of our professional magazines, one can 
find at least one and usually more art- 
icles dealing with fitness. How does this 
compare with the number of items on 
improving instruction, ethics, sports- 
manship, skills, or professional stand- 
ards? 

Read the titles of the meetings of our 
various professional organizations: Fit- 
ness for Today, Fitness for Tomorrow, 
Fitness for Youth, Fitness for Old Age, 
Fitness for What?, Fitness for a Pro- 
fession, Fitness and Communism, Why 
Fitness?, and so on, ad nauseum. We 
will soon need fitness to sit and listen 
to someone talk about fitness! 

I do not wish to assume the role of 
crusader or rebel, but I am concerned 
about the excessive lean in the diree- 
tion of fitness. National magazines, TV 


ness. 


(Continued on page 6) 
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Managing Editor 
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Assistant Editor 
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Advertising Manager 
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OUR COVER 

‘‘Showing off’’ for the public 
is the subject of a symposium 
on pp. 33-39. Introducing this 
important topic on our cover 
are pictures of a play day in 
Indiana, a co-ed night in Con- 
necticut, a gym show in Min- 
nesota, and a sports carnival 
in West Virginia. 


IN THIS ISSUE 

Featured along with public 
relations this month is the 
problem of teacher recruit- 
ment (p. 17). First call for 
the 1959 convention in Port- 
land, Oregon, is the reserva- 
tion blank on p. 42. 


ASSOCIATION REPORT 

A report from the WCOTP 
meeting, with news of signifi- 
eance to all AAHPER mem- 
bers, appears on p. 14. 


A GLANCE AHEAD 

December ushers in the win- 
ter sports season with articles 
on ski safety, hockey rinks, 
ice fishing, and winter out- 
door camping. 





CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Send your 
new address at least 5 weeks before 
the date of the issue with which it 
is to take effect. Address 
Circulation Dept., AAHPER 
1201 16th St., N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Send old address with the new, en- 
closing if possible your address label. 
The Post Office will not forward copies 
unless you provide extra postage. 
Magazines will not be delivered to 
your former address once. the Post 
Office has been notified of your ad- 
dress change. Duplicate copies can- 
not be sent. 
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Are We Getting Our Share? 
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General Interest 


Report from Rome 
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Portland, Oregon, Convention Reservation Blank 


New Facilities: Maurice FitzGerald Gymnasium 
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New Books in Brief 
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How We Do It 


Entered as second-class matter at rate of postage provided under 34.40 
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“tennis, badmin- 
ton, squash and 
- paddle tennis. 
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Faster play... longer life. 
For years DAYTON Steel Rac- 
quets have been the favorite of 
professionals anu beginners 
alike. Thousands are now play- 
ing an improved game—with 
more speed and accuracy than 
ever before. 

Daytons are practically inde- 
structible—ideal for EE 
schools and play- Ri 

Rules and 
court layouts 
for badminton 


grounds. Stee! strings 
and tubular steel 
frames are not af- 
fected by climatic — of tennis are 
changes. No covers or yours for the / 
presses are needed to asking. ij 
protect them. They won't 
warp, splinter, ‘ot or sag. 

it will pay you to investigate 
now. See them at your local 
dealer's or write direct to factory 
for more information. 


DAYTON RACQUET COMPAN 


9118 Albright St. Arcanum, Ohio 


D2y STEEL RACQUETS 





CAREER OPPORTUNITIES IN 
NEW YORK STATE 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT— 


The New York State Department of Civil Serv- 
ice will conduct, on December 13, an examina- 
tion for Assistant in Physical Education and 
Recreation, $6450-$7860, open to any qualified 
United States citizen. Master’s degree and three 
years experience required. Additional graduate 
study may be substituted for some experience. 
Applications will be accepted as long as ar 
rangements can be made for holding the test. 
Write at once for details about this and other 
titles to Recruitment Unit, Box 1B, Depart 
ment of Civil Service, The State Campus, 
Albany, New York. 








fof 

BASKETBALL 

STEEL CHAIN 
NETS 


3 Years Guarantee! 
outdoors or indoors 
Also featuring Jayfro’s custom built 
V ALUMINUM MULTI-PURPOSE STANDARDS 
V TETHERBALL POLES G PADDLE SETS 
NYLON BB NETS G BALL CARRIERS 
V ALUMINUM SHUFFLEBOARD SETS 
V ALUMINUM BATTING TEES 

e Send for Free Catalog ¢ 
JAYFRO ATHLETIC SUPPLY CO. 


Dept. J, Box 1065, NEW LONDON, CONN. 
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(Continued from page 4) 


programs, and have. all 
played up the Everyone, 
regardless of background or ability, is 
an authority on how to achieve fitness. 

Fitness is an objective of our teach 
ings, but let us examine our emphases. 
Are we a little overboard on fitness to 
the neglect of other equally important 
aspects of physical education? I would 
like to see physical education really ae 
cepted as a vital and valued part of our 
educational system. Unless we can show 
society in general, and our academic 
colleagues in particular, just how im- 
portant the whole field of physical edu 
cation is, we shall be 
ond place. 

No one has all the answers, but I feel 
that by improving our instructional 
program in the fundamental skills and 
by teaching more skills in gymnastics, 
team and individual sports, aquaties, 
and rhythms, we ean do much to elimi- 
nate any additional fitness 
set up outside the profession. 

Physical education is a great and im- 
portant profession, but to keep it where 
it belongs requires more than hopping 
on every bandwagon that happens along. 
We should be able to stand on our own 
merits for what we can and do contrib- 
ute rather than as an organ of eduea- 
tion that makes everyone fit because that 
is today’s trend——Howarp GoLpMAN, 
Plymouth Teachers College, Plymouth, 
a: 


newspapers 
fitness angle. 


relegated to see- 


programs 


Greetings from Japan 
Dear Eprror: 

It is a great honor to send my sin- 
cere greeting to you from the Ministry 
of Education of Japan. 

During my ten years of service in 
the Health Division of Fukuoka Prefee- 
tural Board of Education, a never-to-be 
forgotten opportunity was given to me 
to visit your great country and to meet 
fine people in 1951. 

Needless to say, my three months in 
the United States were really fruitful. 
[ visited your association and had the 
honor to be a member of it. Since then, 
[ could obtain fine ideas on school health 
and physical education through your 
outstanding publication. You might not 
imagine how greatly it has contributed 
to the local education system in Japan. 

My new job here in Tokyo is to ex 
amine and approve the textbooks on 
health and physical education for the 
Japanese Ministry of Education. 1 
would like to request for your continu 
ous and outstanding advice and coopera- 
tion on the matter of health education. 
Hasime Uremura, 84, 
machi, Tamagawa, 


Yoga- 
Tok Yo; 


}-chrome, 
Setagaya-ku, 


Japan, 


Members of AAHPER are urged to corre- 
spond with Hajime Uemura and exchange ex- 
periences in health and physical education. 





Florida Southern Cilicie oes ” Rollins Col. 
lege in one of the contests sponsored by the 
Florida Intercollegiate Soccer Conference. This 
group catapulted soccer into a major sport 
in the state within the space of one year, 


Florida Echoes Coach Warner's 
Hopes for Soccer 
Dear Eprvor: 

Soceer is gaining in popularity in the 
independent Florida colleges and uni- 
versities and is rapidly becoming a ma- 
jor sport in the state. The Florida In- 
tereollegiate Conference was 
formed in 1957 and helped catapult 
soecer into a major sport in the athletic 
picture. 

Soecer has adequately filled the need 
for a fall activity at Florida Southern 
College and has been very well received. 
Team spirit and spectator interest were 
maintained at peak level throughout 
the 1957 season. All home contests were 
played on campus for the student's 
benefit and enjoyment. Total budget 
expenditures were maintained at $600, 

In addition to the varsity program, 
soccer was introduced into the men’s re- 
quired physical education program fon 
these reasons: (1) the game develops 
the use of head, body, and legs, (2) it is 
a team game with controlled body con- 
tact, (3) the game develops qualities of 
coordination, endurance, speed, strength, 
sportsmanship, (4) soccer is easy to 
learn and to teach, (5) the game is 
adaptable to large classes and groups, 
(6) chanees of injury are slight, (7) the 
game is suitable to varied outdoor facili- 
ties and climates, and (8) budget costs 
are low. 


Soecer 


Last year 600 men participated in 
soecer in the required and varsity pro- 
grams at Florida Southern College; 
70% took part in this activity for the 
first time in their lives. The experience 
was rich and rewarding from a_ partici- 
pation standpoint and from an appreci- 
ation standpoint. 

We anticipate a great future for soe- 
cer on the high school and college levels 
in the state of Florida—Jamrs 0, 
BusH, professor of physical education 
and soccer and tennis coach, Florida 


Southern College, Lakeland, Fla. 


DROP US A LINE 

We'd like your comments about the articles 
and features in JOHPER. Let us have your 
reaction to the issues presented by your col- 
leagues, your suggestions for improvements, 
your expressions of interest or approval. 


NOVEMBER 1958, 
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FEATURING: 


T-Shirts in white and colors. 


@ Your school design processed in your own 
school color on both shirt and pant. 


@ Permanent color processing that will not fade, 


run or wash out. 


Gym Pants in white and colors with our exclu- 
sive triple stitched Boxer style elastic waist that’s 
specially treated to be heat resistant. 


omplete Physical Education Uniforms 
3 BIG-VALUE COMBINATIONS 


@ Consecutive numbers incorporated in the design 


at no extra charge. 


GYM SUIT COMBINATION | 
(All White) 





T-Shirt: Style 78QS. Top quality cot- 
con, full cut, ribbed form-fitting neck. 
WHITE ONLY. Sizes: S-M-L. 
Gym Pant: Style KEJ. Full cut, 4-piece 
“Sanforized” cotton twill. Triple stitched 
Boxer style waist with heat resistant 14” 
elastic. WHITE ONLY. 
Sizes: XS-S-M-L. 
Complete Price, including shirt and pants 
processed in your own school color with 
your own design ... 

‘$1.50 per uniform. 


CHAMPION 


Knitwear Co., Inc. 


GYM SUIT COMBINATION 2 


(White and Colors) 


T-Shirt: Style 78QS. White 

Gym Pant: Style KE/8.In following 
colors—all stocked for immediate delivery: 
Dk. Green, Kelly, Navy, Royal, Maroon. 
Scarlet, Cardinal, Orange, Purple, Brown 
Gray, Black, Gold. Full elastic waist 
Sizes: XS-S-M-L. Complete Price, includ 
ing shirt and pants processed in your own 
school color with your own design . . . 


$1.55 per uniform. 





FROM 


CHAMPION is the only 
manufacturer of processed 
athletic knitwear whose 
complete line has been 
awarded the CERTIFIED 
WASHABLE SEAL of the 
American Institute of Laun- 
dering. This is still another 
big reason why it will pay 
you to standardize with 


CHAMPION. 


GYM SUIT COMBINATION | 
(All Colors) 





T-Shirt: Style 84QS. In following col- 
ors—all stocked for immediate delivery: 
Dk. Green, Orange, Purple, Kelly, Navy, 
Scarlet, Maroon, Royal, Gray, Black, Gold 
and Old Gold. Same construction as 78QS. 
Sizes: XS-S-M-L. 

Gym Pant: Style KE/8. 

Complete Price including shirt and pants 
processed in your own school color with 
your own design .. . 
$1.70 per uniform. 


I GYM Champion will send you a free sam- combination. This sample request 
ple of the T-shirt and Gym Pant so must come from the Physical Educa- 
WRITE FOR 1958 CATALOG SUIT you can see how a gym suit for your tion department or office. Please 
SAMPLE Physical Education classes will look specify design and color when writ- 

with your design in your school color ing for sample. 


115 COLLEGE AVE., ROCHESTER 7, N. ¥. 
P.O. BOX 850, ROCHESTER 3, N. Y. 














Editors, D. K. STANLEY and NORMA M. LEAVITT 
University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida 


THIS MONTH’S QUESTION IS: 


“What are the educational values and/or problems resulting from 
exhibition tours by high school boys and girls engaged in physical 
education activities, such as gymnastics, dance, and rope-skipping 
groups, drill teams, and pep squads?” 


A frequently discussed topic among school administrators and educators is_ the 
comparison of values and possible detrimental effects of school-sponsored tours of 
high school boys and girls. The editors have sought the opinions of men and women 
throughout the country who have had direct dealings as chaperones or sponsors of 
such groups of secondary school students or have been responsible for approving 


such tours. 


High School Teacher 


HELEN C. SMITH 
Coral Gables (Florida) High School 


“There are certain educational out- 
comes experienced by high school stu- 
dents who participate in educational 
tours. Travel and meeting other indi- 
viduals in different situations are con- 
tributing factors in broadening one’s 
knowledge; they cannot be gained in the 
classroom. With the stressing of per- 
fection in performance, a sense of well- 
being and poise is developed by the in- 
dividual. Impeceable decorum should be 
demanded of the students, which cer- 
tainly will have some affect on their 
future behavior. 

“There are, however, problems in- 
volved in transporting groups for pub- 
lie performance. By missing learning 
situations in classes, students too often 
fall behind in their school work and find 
it difficult and sometimes impossible to 
regain their position in the class. Trips 
are expensive, whether assumed by the 
school or the student. If projects are 
carried on to raise money, these also will 
take up much of the time needed for 
study. Late hours for traveling may be 
detrimental to the health of the student. 

“Exhibition tours can be earried to 
an extreme; however, if they are worth- 
while projects I believe an occasional 
short trip may contribute greatly to the 
students’ general education. 

“Sponsors have a great deal to do 
with whether or not a trip is beneficial. 
I have known some trips to be detri- 
mental and some educational, depending 
entirely on the quality of the sponsor’s 
organization and supervision.” 


Supervisor of Physical Education 
and Recreation 


E. S. ““RED’’ HENDERSON 


Director of Silver Spurs 
Public Schools, Spokane, Washington 


“Before we start a tour, our high 
school boys and girls are given definite 
policies, rules, and regulations for con- 
duct. The purpose of the tour is dis- 
cussed and thoroughly understood. Any- 
one not living up to the regulations may 
be dismissed from the group and sent 
home. It is understood by all that the 
tour is not entirely for individual fun 
but is educational and affords each one 
an opportunity to see the country first- 
hand and meet people from various 
regions. It is understood that each must 
respect the rights and feelings of all 
other members of the group. No dem- 
onstration of deep admiration for the 
opposite sex is permitted; no one ever 
smokes or drinks. 

“Before we start a tour every mem- 
ber is given an assignment of work, such 
as helping to load and unload the bus, 
setting up the musical and lighting 
equipment, preparing picnic lunches, 
keeping the bus clean inside, seeing that 
dressing rooms are neater than when 
first entered. Light work is assigned to 
the girls, and the boys do the heavier 
chores. 

“In our group, seats next to the win- 
dow are assigned or drawn and every 
day the ones occupying the aisle seats 
move about so that no two people sit 
together every day. When they have 
made the rounds, those who have been 
sitting in the aisle seats then sit on 
the side next to the window. Everyone 


has a new roommate each night. Girls 
and boys are not allowed to congregate 
in each others rooms unless an adult is 
present. 

“Seeing the scenery and visiting his- 
torical spots and national parks are not 
enough to keep some teenagers busy; 
on the other hand, some would sleep the 
entire trip. Recreational games are pro- 
vided by the leader or one of the group, 
songs are sung, and lectures are given 
by the leader on the topography of the 
country, the type of trees, flowers, and 
wild animals present in each section, as 
it is toured. 

“Over and above the education the 
Silver Spurs are acquiring, they gain 
respect and consideration for each oth- 
er, and the ability to live together peace- 
fully for over a month. The main pur- 
pose is to present a beautiful and pleas- 
ing show and to acquaint others with 
the pleasure that can be derived from 
the clean wholesome recreation of square 
and folk dancing. 

“The educational value of touring 
groups, such as the Silver Spurs, is in- 
estimable. The boys and girls acquire a 
firsthand knowledge of the country; 
they learn to respect and hovor the feel- 
ings of others; the value of wholesome 
recreation is imparted without compen- 
sation; they acquire poise and self-reli- 
ance that cannot be learned by other 
means; they learn group loyalty; and 
they discover that the road to happiness 
is gained by clean living and serving 
others.” 


High School Teacher 
MARJORIE AUSTER 
Public Schools, Southampton, New York 


“Drill teams, cheerleaders, and gym- 
nastic and dance groups focus responsi- 
bility squarely on the physical .edueation 
department. To warrant inclusion in 
the physical education program, the aec- 
tivity must meet some need of the stu- 
dents within the group and some need 
of the groups before whom they per- 
form. As a public demonstration, it 
should help build a favorable under- 
standing of the total program within 
the community. 

“Educators are well aware of the 
adoleseent’s need for security and be- 
longingness in a respected group. Status 
is developed as a member of a traveling, 
school-representative group. The qual- 
ity and variety of the performances will 
determine the influence on spectators. 

“Such groups must be well trained, 
with high standards of performance and 
behavior. The time required for this 
however, must not weaken the total 
physical education program offered all 
students. 

“Travel hours and circumstances must 
be consistent with good health, social 
practices, and school policy. Chaper- 
onage may be arranged on a volunteer 
or rotating faculty basis, as are other 

(Continued on page 10) 
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p stu- 
need 
Pai In grueling field tests of contin- SUPER K has the perfect feel and ideal 
ili. uous play on school and gym tackiness which assure perfect fingertip 
githin floors ... at camps and on play- control when passing, shooting or drib- 
grounds ...on asphalt and con- bling. Not a surface treatment, the feel 
f the crete . . . leather and rubber is a characteristic of this new cover ma- 
d be- balls were worn smooth to the terial. Long after high-priced, competi- 
Status ; | groove, while SUPER K re- tive balls have been discarded, a SUPER 
reling, , tained its pebble depth. K is still in play with its original feel. 
qual- , 
a SUPER K proved 82% better SUPER K bounces without a “ping” Se 
rm than rubber in extensive labo- and meets the most exacting specifica- i 
— ) ratory tests of the effects of tions for bounce or rebound from floor, aw 
~ this abrasion, sunlight, rain and | backboard and rim. 
total snow, oxygen, ozone and ultra- | 
ed all violet light. 
Built-in identification is part of the cover, 
; must never wears off 
social 
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BASIC ISSUES 





(Continued from page 8) 
school events, to relieve the physical 
edueator’s teaching load. 

“Tf it is deemed advisable to promote 
such a group to provide student learn- 
ing experiences, a skilled administrator 
will find means consistent with good edu- 
cational practice to implement it.” 


Executive Secretary, FHSAA 


LaFAYETTE GOLDEN 
Florida High School Activities Association 
“All youngsters look forward to op- 
portunities to exhibit their skills in 
various areas of activity before others 
who are interested in them and/or their 
particular activities. This basie char- 
acteristic can be made to serve as a 
stimulus in the development of many 
skills and attitudes. On the other hand, 
carried to excess, it can be very detri- 
mental to the over-all development of 
personality by creating the impression 
that nothing matters except perfection 
in a particular field of activity. 
“Those who deal with high school 
students’ activities recognize the prob- 
lems involved in tours of high school 
groups, unless such individuals have be- 
come obsessed with the importance of 
some particular activity. The problems 
are inherent in all trips by high school 


students, whether varsity athletic teams 
or other groups, but they are greatly 
increased in mixed groups. 

“Parents can easily be sold a bill of 
goods on the advantages of exhibition 
trips, regardless of their length and 
undue stress and strain, and can be 
persuaded to finance them. The con- 
sensus of school administrators is that 
such tours, especially those involving 
loss of time from school and/or over- 
night stays away from home, should be 
held to a minimum. Probably one short 
trip a year as a reward for excellent 
performance, with good academic and 
exemplary conduct records, is sufficient.” 


State Consultant 


MAURA CONLISK 
State Office of Public Instruction 
Springfield, Illinois 

“What educational values result from 
exhibition tours by high scheol boys 
and girls is indeed a moot question. 
Those who advocate these tours un- 
doubtedly can list a number of reasons 
to justify promoting such activities. In 
view of recognized and accepted educa- 
tional values, however, physical educa- 
tion teachers should evaluate their be- 
liefs and objectives concerning this 
practice. 

“Too frequently, these exhibition 
tours result in exploitation of the par- 





Your Floor Can Be Like This— 
Lively as the Latest “Big Ten” 





Thornton School gymnasium — Thornton, Ill., 
Architect, Wm. J. Connor & Assoc 


This small town Illinois school boasts a floor of 
Wells’ DIAMOND HARD Northern Maple—same 
as that latest “Big Ten’? gym in Columbus, Ohio. 
—lIt’s livelier. That’s why!—A dead floor, how- 


ever “pretty”,'is no bargain in any gym. And 
if you want a floor that will help finance the LUMBER COMPANY 


gsym— 


Write for *‘Money-making Gym Floors” 


MORE BOUNCE PER OUNCE — LESS DENTS MAKE SENSE 


DIAMOND 
HARD 


NORTHERN MAPLE 


J. W. WELLS 


Menominee, Michigan 
Phone UNION 3-9281 


Member, Maple Flooring 
Mfrs. Assn. 





ticipants. Furthermore, they are time 
consuming in preparation and costly in 
production; learning experiences are 
limited to a narrow field of specializa- 
tion in drill routines. As a result of 
the concomitant glamour experiences re- 
lated to exhibition tours, students may 
develop a distorted idea of the educa- 
tional, social, and physical importance 
of such activities. In addition to the 
effects performances have on the parti- 
cipants, there can also be a serious effect 
on parents and lay groups in their atti- 
tude and understanding of the physical 
education program. 

“We might also ask ourselves: What 
happens to the students not involved in 
these activities? What opportunities 
do the administrator and physical edu- 
cator provide for them according to 
their interest and need? What under- 
standings do exhibition tours help to 
develop in the community of the true 
objectives and values of physical edu- 
cation? 

“It would seem, therefore, that in 
evaluating the educational values of ex- 
hibition tours, it must first be deter- 
mined whether there are opportunities 
for all students, according to their need, 
to participate in (1) a graded and 
varied program of physical education 
instruction, (2) an extra-curricular pro- 
gram, and (3) creative experiences, 
When the answers to these questions are 
in the affirmative, there may then be 
time for exhibition tours within certain 
restrictions and regulations.” 


Assistant Executive Secretary, IHSA 
GERALDINE RENNERT 


Illinois League of High School Girls’ 
Athletic Associations Chicago 3, Illinois 


“What do exhibition tours by high 
school students contribute to the achieve- 
ment of our objectives in physical edu- 
cation? Do they contribute along with 
other areas of education to the develop- 
ment of normal, useful, and well-bal- 
anced lives? 

“Tf such exhibitions are sponsored for 
their ‘educational values,’ do students 
know what those values are and under- 
stand them? Or do they look on their 
performance as an end in itself? Do 
they feel they are physically educated 
because they appear in an exhibition? 

“Do exhibition tours promote the best 
interests of high school students, or of 
the instructor, coach, and promoter? 
How are such tours financed? Whatever 
the source of funds used, can their ex- 
penditure for so few students and for 
such activities be justified as an educa- 
tional expenditure? 

“Does practicing for exhibitions de- 
prive the student of opportunities for 
participation in the regular physical 
education and/or intramural program? 
Does it limit his development of skills 
in activities that have carry-over value? 
Are practices scheduled at the expense 

(Continued on page 12) 
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They began with one MISSEN TRAMP, OLINE 6 years ago 


What has happened at Arcata High 
School, Arcata, California, is signifi- 
cant of the trend toward Trampolin- 
ing in schools and colleges throughout 
the world, Six years ago, one Nissen 
Trampoline was introduced as an 
activity in the boys’ program, Today, 
as shown above, Arcata High School 
teaches coeducational Trampolining 
using six Nissen Trampolines. In ad- 
dition, several Nissen Mini-Tramps 
are used as gymnastic take-off boards. 
Now, more than ever, Nissen Trampo- 
lines are constructed to provide un- 
equalled performance and conveni- 


ence for supervised Trampolining 
classes. New lighter-weight OVAL 
TUBING frame assures greater 
strength and better bouncing action. 
Nissen Trampoline frames are phos- 
pherized, prime-coated and sprayed 
with aluminum perma-finish for max- 
imum rust-resistance. Adjustable 
rubber Trampoline Cables are stand- 
ard equipment on all Nissen Regula- 
tion Trampolines. Two-way folding 
flexibility enables HALF-FOLDING 
the Trampoline when not in use, as 
well as COMPLETE FOLDING for 


storage. There is absolutely no sub- 


stitute for NISSEN quality and years- 
ahead design. 


Nearly 8,000 schools and colleges 
have improved their physical educa- 
tion programs with Nissen Trampo- 
lines. If you haven’t introduced 
Trampolining into your physical edu- 
cation program, write today for free 
lesson plans, new Nissen catalog, and 
the complete story on the Trampoline 
program at Arcata High School. 


NISSEN TRAMPOLINE COM- 


PANY, 200 A Avenue, N. W., Cedar 
Rapids, lowa, Dept. E-4 


*f 
wren AUSOEN *"° TRAMPOLINE 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 








Leased FREE! 


Stop wasting time recording inventory costs, 
handing out balls and paying top prices for low 
quality balls. Install this attractive, cost-cutting 
TFT Table Tennis Ball Meter NOW! 





Leased FREE to responsible agencies on $10.00 
deposit subject to refund. Trouble-free operation 
assured—return machine for FREE repair. Attrac- 
tive hard wood and metal cabinet—7'/2 x 82 x 15 
inches high. Easy to install. Holds 120 balls— 
dispenses each for 10¢. Choice of 3 grades of 
top quality balls. Use profit to maintain and re- 
place paddles, nets, etc. No risk guarantee. Send 
for free folder: ‘‘Stop Wasting Their Time." 


T. F. TWARDZIK & CO., 


INCORPORATED 


SHENANDOAH, PENNA. 
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(Continued from page 10) 


of regular class or intramural time for 
the many students not in the exhibition? 
How much time is lost from school by 
both coach and students? 

“Do such activities emphasize physi- 
cal education as a part of education or 
as entertainment? Is adequate chap- 
eronage readily available? 

“Honest answers to these questions 
should help the edueator who is faced 
with the necessity for making a decision 
in this matter decide what it should 
be.” 


Chairman, Girls Health and Physical 
Education Department 


MARJORIE ENTZ 
Mesa (Arizona) High School 

“There are specific educational values 
derived from these activities. I am re- 
ferring in particular to an organiza- 
tion of girls from Mesa High School, 
called the Rabbettes, who perform with 
the band for athletic events, programs, 
TV shows, and parades. The group 
originated in 1931. The members dress 
in Western costumes and perform by 
spinning ropes, twirling batons, march- 
ing, and dancing. There are now 77 in 
the group. 








\o 


UP IN THE 


~~ A TRAMPOLIN? 


choose a 





AIR OVER 





A Gym Master trampolin is made better where it counts most 
with 16 direct points of support to the perimeter frame, MORE 
supports than any other trampolin. It’s ‘Fast-Fold Action” 
allows the Gym Master to be folded easily by one man in seconds. 
Exclusive “Super-Safe All Clear Understructure” guarantees 
absolute performer safety. ONLY a Gym Master has the “*Quick 
Turn Adjuster”, a special feature that completely eliminates 
sagging trampolin bed. 

ee 












THE VARSITY ... 6 ft. x 12 ft. 
nylon web bed on a 

9 ft. x 15 ft. frame 

THE JUMBO... 7 ft. x 14 ft. 
nylon web bed on a 

10 ft. x 17 ft. frame 








| 
—FAN| Write Today for Complete Information 


FENNER HAMILTON TRAMPOLIN CO. 


ENGLEWOOD, COLORADO 





3200 SOUTH ZUNI STREET e 
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“From the health standpoint, posture 
is improved. There are fewer absences 
due to illness than in any other class 
at the gymnasium, and there is a higher 
percentage of daily participation than 
in other physical education classes. Per- 
sonal appearance is improved through 
eare of uniforms and neatness. 

“Certainly the spirit of co-operation, 
teamwork, and desire for improvement 
are ever present. Self-confidence is 
gained. Group work is stressed rather 
than individual glory. Responsibility 
for the success of the performance is 
felt by every member. The five leaders 
experience valuable training working 
with their peers. Interest is keen, and 
the desire to give a flawless performance 
for the school and community is the 
incentive and goal. 

“After six weeks of training in the 
spring, the girls are selected for their 
ability, posture, co-operation, and 
scholastic standing. They consider it 
an honor to be selected. 

“There are problems connected with 
such an organization but they are minor 
in comparison with the values received.” 


Supervisor of Physical Education 
GORDON J. HATHAWAY 
Public Schools, Exeter, New Hampshire 

“We have presented 347 exhibitions 
in the past twelve years in the six New 
England states, and my 16mm sound 
film, Rope Skipping, has toured the 
forty-eight states. In having rope skip- 
ping teams perform away from home, 
we can inform and entertain many peo- 
ple who would not otherwise hear of, 
or be in contact with, our school activity 
groups. 

“The discipline of practice that refines 
the skill necessary for publie approval 
gives the child a feeling of accomplish- 
ment and a desire to share it with others. 
There is a little ham in all of us and 
accomplishments bring this to the fore. 
The children become more poised as they 
face audiences and learn the techniques 
of covering-up mistakes or making nee- 
essary adjustments to adverse environ- 
mental conditions; they soon discover 
that the show must go on. 

“Rope skipping is fundamentally sim- 
ple, yet it can require a high degree of 
skill and achievement. We feel we help 
to sell education by displaying the prod- 
ucts in a pleasing manner. The pro- 
grams given by our exhibition groups 
have stimulated others to go and do 
likewise.” 


BASIC ISSUE FOR JANUARY 


“Ts it now essential for us to re- 
evaluate our purposes in physical edu- 
cation so as to determine how we can 
what we 
know we should do and what we ar 
doing?” 


best close the gap between 
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eport from Rome 


WCOTP Appoints Committee to Make Plans for a 
Federation of Associations of Health 
Education, Physical Education, and Recreation 


N SPITE of heat and threats of 
| war in the Middle East, men and 
women met and worked together in 
Rome, Italy, for a full week, July 
31-August 7, 1958, at the annual 
meeting of the World Confederation 
of Organizations of the Teaching 
Profession. 

About 300 persons came from 60 
countries and 101 organizations to 
discuss problems of teaching and or- 
ganization. They came from many 
parts of the world, representing new 
and old democracies, different races 
and religions, and all 
They met in the handsome new 
building of the.Food and Agricul- 
tural Organization of the United 
Nations, with all the helpful acces- 
sories of air conditioning and ear- 
phone-simultaneous translations. 
During this week, some momentous 
proposals for a World Federation of 
National and International Associa- 
tions of Health Education, Physical 
Edueation, and 
made. 


continents. 


Recreation were 


Miss Ainsworth, Dr. Troester, and Dr. 
Paul Smith at special session to dis- 
cuss an international federation of as- 
sociations in our professional field. 











Many persons in the field of physi- 
eal education have for a number of 
years been seeking a way to unite 
representatives from all associations 
of health, physical education, and 
recreation in one world-wide organi- 
zation for furthering and improving 
these fields. Now the first steps in 
this direction have been taken. 

Over a period of several years, 
WCOTP has advanced in 
ways. One can see the progress and 


many 


stability which have been achieved 
and can recognize the development 
of a remarkable amount of toleration 
for the opinions of others. The ma- 
jor topic of discussion for WCOTP 
was the public support for education 
and the part the teaching profession 
should take in this. Four discussion 
dealt with the conference 
theme under the topies: economic 


groups 


aspects of public support for educa- 
tion, promotion of public support for 
education, government support for 
education, and advances in recent 
years. <A report of the 
Rome Conference is available from 
WCOTP at NEA headquarters, 1201 
16th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

The success of the meeting was 
due in general to the high caliber 
of the persons attending and in par- 
ticular to WCOTP President Sir 
Ronald Gould of England, Secretary 
General William G. Carr, NEA ex- 


complete 

















At Rome meeting of World Confedera- 
tion of Organizations of the Teaching 
Profession are Carl A. Troester, AAH- 
PER executive secretary; Sir Ronald 
Gould, WCOTP president; Dorothy 
Ainsworth, AAHPER representative; 
Dr. William G. Carr, NEA executive 
secretary, WCOTP general secretary. 


ecutive secretary, and Assistant See- 
retary General Paul 8S. Welty. Dr. 
Paul Smith, secretary of the NEA 
International Rela- 
tions, gave invaluable service, and 
the American delegation had the 
fortune to have Dr. 


Committee on 


200d Lyman 
Ginger, University of Kentucky, as 
its head. 

The WCOTP Executive Commit- 
tee last year initiated plans for re- 
ceiving specialized areas into mem- 
bership. The 
last year (1957) 


four areas accepted 
were Rural Eduea- 
tion, Educational Journalism, Edu- 
cation for the Handicapped Child, 
and Vocational and Technical Edu- 
cation. Since there were already sey- 
eral international organizations in 
the field of health, physical eduea- 
tion, and recreation, it was hoped 
these might join together to form 
an affiliated group under the ‘‘um- 
brella’’ of the WCOTP. 


this required — special 


Because 
legislation, 
WCOTP passed certain amendments. 
The recommendations affecting our 
fields are as follows: 

1. That already existing. special- 
ized international educational or- 
ganizations be invited to join their 
efforts with those of WCOTP in ae- 
cordance with the procedures and 
the general policies of WCOTP. 

2. That 
national 


inter- 
organizations retain their 
identity as international bodies and 
be invited to join WCOTP. 

3. That WCOTP there 
shall be created a Coordinating 
Council to include representatives 


these specialized 


within 


of these international members (here 
an attempt shall be made to coordi- 
nate the work of such international 
organizations in order that WCOTP 
may speak on behalf of all in matters 

of common concern). 
4. That fees shall be caleulated on 
same basis as for associate members. 
5. That international members 
shall have the same privileges as as- 
(Continued on page 62) 
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Finding and then 
preparing 

good teachers is 

a major problem 
facing our profession. 
The next ten years 
will be crucial, and 
our contribution 

to society will 

depend upon the 
caliber of teachers 

in our field. 

Two distinguished 
educators, who can 
speak with authority, 
offer some suggestions 
for discovering high 
quality prospective 
teachers and training 
them to take over 
the job of providing 
superior physical 
education for youth 
and adults. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 





In the competition for the services 
of well-prepared, high quality teachers 


Are We Getting Our Share? 


AREFULLY reasoned estimates 
* of specialized manpower sup- 
plies and demands for the next fif- 
teen years bring into bold relief this 
fact: The total demand will be 
greater than any reasonable expecta- 
tion of what the colleges and wniver- 
sities can produce. Colleges and uni- 
versities, from which come most 
teachers, are not graduating nearly 
enough students to fill the number 
of openings for people with college 
preparation. The competition for 
the services of the properly prepared 
becomes obvious. What does it 
mean for physical education? 

Is physical education identifying, 
attracting, preparing, and retaining 
its share of those interested in teach- 
ing as a career? Useful speculations 
can be based upon the evidence 
available. Attention should be fo- 
cused constantly upon ways and 
means of determining, securing, and 
retaining our share of the talent 
available. 


What Share Have We 
Been Getting? 


Basic to the determination of 
‘four share’’ is knowledge of the 
proportional relationships between 
the number of bachelor degrees 
granted, the number of these grad- 
uates who qualified for teaching, 
and the number of these teachers 
who qualified for physical education 
teaching. Figures are available to 
make such comparisons possible. 

During the eleven year period 
from 1947-48 to 1957-58 inclusive, 
over three and one-half million 
(3,680,222!) bachelors degrees were 
granted. Over one million (1,068,- 
458) teachers completed certifica- 
tion requirements allowing them to 
teach on all levels. Of this number 
of teachers, 100,077 qualified to 


*This figure includes estimates for years 
1957-58 (data not yet available). 


CHESTER H. PALMER 


University of Southern California 


teach physical education. Thirty- 
four percent of all bachelor degree 
graduates completed certification re- 
quirements. Six and one-half per- 
cent (71,196) of the teachers com- 
pleting certification requirements 
were men physical educators and 2.5 
percent (28,880) were women phys- 
ical educators. Figures for the years 
1952-53 to 1955-56 reveal that only 
51 percent of the men and 77 per- 
cent of the women actually entered 
teaching the September immediately 
following receipt of credentials. 


What Is Our Share? 


Estimates of demand made in 1952 
and projected to 1964 reveal what 
our share should be. Averages from 
26 states show that the demand for 
all new teachers totaled 419,631. Of 
this figure the demand for new high 
school physical educators totaled 
43,611. This includes the demand 
for men and women physical educa- 
tors and approximates 10 percent of 
the total for all new teachers. We 
have been getting 9 percent of the 
total, of which two-thirds have been 
men and one-third women physical 
educators. 

We need to attract, prepare, and 
retain more physical educators, 
especially women. We need to be 
cautious, however, about over-re- 
cruitment, for if we attempt to se- 
cure more than our share of the 
available talent we prevent its use 
in other areas. Our obligations to 
individual teaching candidates and 
to society compel realistic appraisals 
of just what our qualitative and 
quantitative share of the specialized 





Dr. Palmer is assistant professor 
of physical education and education. 
His staff assignments include super- 
vision of the Movement and Motor 
Learning Laboratory and wmstruc- 
tron in the undergraduate profes- 
sional education courses at USC. 
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talent should be. It is up to us to re- 
eruit, prepare, and retain our share 
and no more. 


Our Share of What? 


Theoretically, most students en- 
tering a college or university can be 
considered potential physical educa- 
tors. Practically, a more realistic 
source of supply is the group of stu- 
dents who enter colleges to prepare 
for teaching. We are primarily in- 
terested in those individuals who 
possess characteristics indicative of 
success in teaching. We want our 
share of quality, not just quantity. 
We want enough first-rate teachers 
to do what good education and phys- 
ical education programs should do. 

Quantitatively, it has been shown 
what we have gotten in the past. 
Qualitatively, as long as ideals ex- 
ceed reality, we will never get our 
share. There will always be a short- 
age of certain brands of perfection. 


What Must We Do To 
Get Our Share? 


Nothing can magically assure us 
of getting our share of first-rate tal- 
ent. The best assurances come from 
a profound faith in the worth of the 
tasks at hand. But faith alone is 
not enough. Beliefs put to use by 
individuals, institutions, agencies, 
and organizations are our best guar- 
antee that the bright, the skillful, 
and the willing will enter the profes- 
sion and serve society well. 

There are many elements basic to 
desirable selective recruitment pro- 
grams. The ultimate fate of physi- 
cal education will be decided by the 
availability and proper use of up-to- 
date supply and demand informa- 
tion; long-range recruitment plans; 
co-ordination of school and commu- 
nity procurement efforts; early, con- 
tinuous, and purposeful contacts 
with prospective physical educators ; 
imaginative, challenging, and re- 
warding programs of professional 
preparation; and meaningful follow- 
up activities especially intended for 
new teachers in their early teaching 
experiences. National, regional, 
state, and local, organizations, as 
well as institutions and individuals, 
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must do their part to ensure the 
success of our educational enter- 
prise. 


On the national level, the National 
Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards has been 
instrumental in co-ordinating selec- 
tive recruitment programs for edu- 
cation in general. Our own AAH- 
PER has a Vocational Guidance 
Committee, and the Physical Educa- 
tion Division has a committee on re- 
cruitment. Such organizations issue 
literature, publicize needs of teach- 
ing, promote ‘‘career days’’ and 
American Education Week, suggest 
plans for lay organizations to use 
in recruiting, and urge teachers to 
demonstrate good attitudes toward 
teaching in word and deed. 

At the state level, professional as- 
sociations and the State Depart- 
ments of Education furnish co-oper- 
ative efforts to local systems and col- 


leges; encourage experience pro- 
grams for prospective teachers; 
sponsor career days and career 


weeks ; develop student-teacher asso- 
ciations; sustain professional integ- 
rity and spirit; disseminate orienta- 
tion information; arrange for schol- 
arships; and encourage co-operative 
action between organizations and 
educational institutions. 


At the college level, perhaps two 
approaches to selective recruitment 
stand out. One involves offering ca- 
reer information and guidance; the 
other involves offering the best pos- 
sible programs of preparation for 
teaching and leadership. These two 
approaches must be tempered with 
dignity, integrity, and good taste. 

Specifically, college physical edu- 
eators should contact and encourage 
promising potential junior and sen- 
ior high school students to enter the 
profession. This requires constant 
exchanges between college teachers, 
secondary school teachers, and stu- 
dents. This is often accomplished 
through visitation and career day 
programs. 

Colleges are admirably suited to 
encourage professional activities and 
to conduct research pertinent to se- 
lective recruitment programs. 


On the local level, elementary and 
secondary schools should make as 


much information available as pos- 
sible to college guidance personnel, 
Most classroom teachers can render 
valuable service by identifying, even 
tentatively, students with potentials 
for our profession. 

The National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards of the NEA suggests 
three ways for discovering the lead- 
ers we need. Elementary and sec- 
ondary schools should provide class- 
room opportunities for students at 
all levels to develop leadership qual- 
ities; utilize resources of school, 
home, and community for best re- 
sults possible; and provide teaching 
work experiences. 

What of the Future? 

Certain obstacles will always im- 
pede our progress and delay our suc- 
cess. The competition for specialized 
talents will continue to be fierce and 
keen. There are some in our profes- 
sion who set bad examples, born of 
dissatisfaction with their work. Gen. 
eral attacks upon education and de- 
structive criticisms specific to physi- 
eal education distort this career 
area, and such distortion deters en- 
trance into the profession. 

The next ten years will be crucial 
for the teaching profession, includ- 
ing physical education. The quality 
of our contribution to society de- 
pends upon securing our share of 
first-rate talent and seeing to it that 
these individuals operate at their 
highest possible potentials. * 





Statisties in this article are based on the 
following references: 

Maul, Ray C. ‘‘ How Many Teachers Do 
We Need?’’ Journal of Teacher Educa- 
tion, June 1952. 

National Edueation Association. Com- 
mission on Teacher Education and Profes- 
sional Standards. Report of First Annual 
National Teacher Supply and Demand 
Study. April 1949. 

——. Teacher Supply and Demand in 
Colleges and Universities 1955-56 and 
1956-57. November 1957. 

—. Report of Eleventh Annual Na- 
tional Teacher Supply and Demand Study. 
April 1958. 

——, ‘‘The Postwar Struggle to Pro- 
vide Competent Teachers.’’ Research Bul- 
letin 35; October: 1957. 

President’s Committee on Education Be- 
yond the High School, Second Report to 
the President. July 1957. 

Proceedings of the Western Regional 
Conference on Edueation Beyond the High 
School. ‘‘Facing the Critical Decade,’’ 
June 1957. 
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MORE AND BETTER TEACHERS 


HE STARTLING increase in 
T America’s birth rate that be- 
can in the early forties and is now 
flooding our schools is too well 
known to need further elaboration. 
When this tidal wave hits our col- 
leges in the years immediately ahead, 
the total educational structure will 
be inundated. The demand for more 
teachers is a well understood and ob- 
vious corollary of this phenomenon. 
The need for better teachers is also 
recognized, although it stems from 
other causes. Some problems related 
to this double need and a few sug- 
gestions for their solution are offered 
here. 

Obviously existing faults in our 
school systems should be corrected, 
but there appear to be definite bar- 
riers to progress where teachers en- 
joy tenure and union strength that 
too often are exercised in the nar- 
rower interests of the teacher. Our 
highly cherished local autonomy of 
each school system handicaps the 
effectiveness of supervisory agents 
in their efforts to hold and to raise 
standards. This means we must im- 
prove our profession largely through 
better selection and better training 
of future generations of teachers. 
Getting More Teachers 

When asked to search their own 
lives, many young people now in 
physical education find that the 
seeds of their professional interest 
were sown in emotional experiences 
of their childhood. Over and over 
we hear that at ages nine, ten, and 
eleven a burning interest in swim- 
ming, in basketball, or in camping 
possessed them. Usually this was 
followed by opportunities to assist 
a gym teacher, to serve as a life- 
guard, to help in a camp, or to take 
a class at the YMCA. 





Dr. Steinhaus is professor of phys- 
iology and dean at George Williams 
College. This article contains ex- 
cerpts from a talk presented to the 
professional educational section of 
the Southern District AHPER in 
convention at Louisville, Ky., Feb- 
ruary 26, 1958. 
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ARTHUR H STEINHAUS 


George Williams College 


The physical educators of the next 
generation are now in our elemen- 
tary and junior high schools. How 
long has it been since you who are 
elementary and high school teachers 
have said to some bright youngster, 
‘“You can become a teacher, and I[’ll 
help you to get a better understand- 
ing of the job’’? This approach 
would net a better type of teacher 
than does the practice of lassoing 
star athletes who often have trouble 
with their courses. 


Search for IQ 


We must learn to look for pro- 
spective physical and health educa- 
tors not only in our gymnasiums, on 
our athletic fields, and in our girls 
athletics associations. Let us hunt 
around a bit in the libraries and 
laboratories for reasonably well co- 
ordinated enjoy 
reading the stories of great scientists 
and teachers, who like experiments 
in the chemistry of fatigue products, 
or who enjoy feeding experimental 
diets to growing rats. Let us look 
for budding journalists who get a 
wallop out of reporting athletic 
events and interpreting the values 
of exercise or tetanus shots in the 
high school paper. Let us look to the 
dean’s list as well as the tournament 
entries for the names of likely pros- 
pects. Let us search for IQ as well 
as motor ability. Let us encourage 
the children of lawyers, physicians, 
junior executives, social workers, 
ministers, and teachers to enter our 
profession. To improve we must 
raise the quality of our input. 

In contacts with young people, let 
us be proud of our profession. Let 
us not talk of low salaries and in- 
justices done us but rather of the 
fun of teaching and the deeper satis- 
factions of observing the growth of 
a child. You cannot inspire a child 
if you are unhappy about your job. 
Do not assume that all children are 
interested only in salary. In fact, 
you may cheapen your profession in 


youngsters who 


the mind of an idealistic youngster 
if you sell it at $5000 or $8000 per 
year. The child who seeks the big- 
gest number of dollars does not have 
the instincts of a good teacher. 

While traveling for the govern- 
ment in 1944, I was deeply im- 
pressed to find that many of the 
best teachers were in our Southern 
states where salaries were lowest. 
These people taught because they 
liked nothing better than helping 
young people to grow into lives of 
usefulness. It’s a strange paradox 
that when we raise salaries to what a 
good teacher is worth, we are likely 
to attract more of the less worthy 
money-chasers. But we must run 
this risk and find a solution. 


Getting Better Teachers 

Once we have recruited better raw 
material into our teacher training 
institutions, we must have a pro- 
gram that will challenge their abili- 
ties and inspire their dedication. 
What we teach them and how we 
teach them are both important. 

The curriculum must present a 
coodly number of liberating courses 
that have no special relation to our 
field. It must provide the basic nat- 
ural, mental, and social sciences to 
build a foundation that is strong 
and deep enough to support the 
addition of a fifth, sixth, or a seventh 
floor of graduate study after the 
bachelor’s degree. The disappear- 
ance of physics, chemistry, and even 
basic courses in the biological and 
health sciences from our curricu- 
lums does not auger well for raising 
a creative generation to replace the 
Gulicks, the Woods, the Hethering- 
tons, the McKenzies, and the other 
ereats of our heritage. The curricu- 
lum must, of course, also provide 
opportunities to develop skills and 
good methods for teaching these 
skills to children and young adults. 

We must help our majors to feel 
at home behind a desk with chalk in 
hand as well as in the gymnasium 
with a whistle in the mouth. They 
must learn to express themselves 
clearly in the written and the spoken 
word. 
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We must provide our majors op- 
portunities for absorbing culture not 
only from history and the humani- 
ties but also from our teaching of 
field hockey and football; not alone 
in the theater and the concert hall 
but as well in the physical education 
club, our conventions, and our 
homes. Culture must be a part of 
life, not only a part of the curricu- 
lum. ‘It means beauty in movement ; 
it means understanding of the origin 
and history of our events; it means 
at-homeness in our age of science; it 
means clarity of expression and 
thought ; it means thoughtfulness of 
others. 


Prepare Students to Create, 
Not Repeat, Programs 

We must teach principles and the 
attested facts from which these were 
derived. Then we must help our stu- 
dents to use these principles in the 
formation of programs and the re- 
finement of practice. Such training 
must supplement if not replace the 
teaching of drills and pat recipes 
in the form of ready remedies for 
this and that. In other words, we 
must prepare our students to create 
programs, not to repeat programs. 

An alert city director in a large 
school system told me that his great- 
est concern was for many of his 
teachers who were ‘‘running out of 
gas’’ before reaching retirement age. 
We cannot afford to turn out such 
impoverished teachers. No gas tank 
is large enough to last the life of a 
ear. Similarly, no brain is so large 
that it can tank up in college enough 
ideas for a professional career. Let 
us graduate our students with full 
tanks plus the drilling tackle and the 
know-how to prospect and drill for 
professional fuel wherever they find 
themselves. Anything short of this 
is not education. 


Above all we must help our stu- 
dents to become and remain spark- 
ling, stimulating, inspiring teach- 
ers. All of you have seen a Judy 
Jones who with two years of college 
work was an enthusiastic teacher. 
Children loved her and always the 
atmosphere was electric in her pres- 
ence. But Judy needed a permanent 
certificate so she went back to school 
and emerged two years later as 
Judith Jones, A.B. Already she was 
a bit different. Still a fine teacher, 
she was beginning to save herself a 
little. 

Judith decided that her future 
was limited without further educa- 
tion, so she trudged back to college 
and a year later emerged as Judith 
EK. Jones, M.A. Now things were 
different. She used big words instead 
of little ones, and sometimes it was 
evident that she did not always know 
their meaning. She got a better job 
and began to teach more theory 
courses. Then she decided to try for 
the top. Really good college jobs, 
she learned, demand a doctor’s de- 
gree and she must have one. There 
followed several hurried summer ses- 
sions and then a sabbatical to finish 
off. And she emerged as J. Elizabeth 
Jones, D.Ed. 

Now she limits herself to adminis- 
tration and a few theory courses. 
The sparkle is gone, and she drones 
the sterile educational jargon that 
she absorbed in endless graduate 
courses in methods of this and foun- 
dations of that taught by similarly 
uninspiring swingers of academic in- 
cense pots. She has joined the ranks 
of the educational priesthood, dedi- 
cated to the purveying of stale aca- 
demic bread. If she had had one 
really great teacher among her 
many, she might have been saved 
this plight. If in a few courses she 
had experienced the thrill of dis- 
covering truth, even unorthodox 
truth, something that gave her a 
sense of mission, she could be a 





We cannot afford to turn out impoverished 
physical education teachers. 

Here are dynamic ideas for finding and training 
a future generation of inspiring teachers. 
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blessing to her profession.- She could 
become a prophet instead of a priest, 

There may be a bit of exaggera- 
tion in my biography of Judy. If so, 
I am happy. But I fear there are 
many Judy’s among us. The fault, 
I believe, lies in our system of de- 
manding higher degrees for purely 
artificial reasons. In our effort to 
become respectable college and uni- 
versity departments we set up arti- 
ficial requirements that prevent our 
hiring inspiring teachers. Paderew- 
ski, for instance, would probably not 
have qualified for teaching piano in 
most of our high schools, nor could 
an Albert Schweitzer teach a health 
course. 

Of course we must have standards, 
but let us be certain that they help 
rather than hinder the attainment 
of what we are striving to accom- 
plish. Are we incapable of admin- 
istering a salary scale based on merit 
rather than on a string of methods 
courses, years of servitude, or ini- 
tials after the name? 

Discover, Encourage, Inspire 

You and I together face a large 
task in attempts to assure more and 
better teachers for our profession. 
Those of us who teach in the grades 
must discover and inspire the most 
alert and most promising youngsters 
to want to be teachers. Those of 
us who serve in the high schools 
must do more prospecting. We must 
encourage the brainier youngsters 
and those who are leaders of their 
We in 
the teacher training centers must 
then shape these ‘‘diamonds in the 
rough’’ who come to us and polish 
them into the finest professional 
gems that their substance permits. 

Nothing is more important than 
eood raw material; nothing is more 
important than good shaping and 
polishing. Either without the other 
spells a waste of energy and re- 
sources. The job of producing more 
and better teachers rests on the 
finest team work from the prospec- 
tors’ field in the grades to the dia- 
mond polishers in our teacher train- 
ing centers. Every player on this 
team must himself be intelligent and 
dedicated to his task, because some- 
how in this process of making teach- 
ers more is caught than is taught. * 


peers to consider teaching. 
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Junior students learn how to use the out-of-doors 


through firsthand observation and direct experience. 


OUTDOOR EDUCATION © 


DON HAMMERMAN 


Northern Illinois University 


VIDENCE that the outdoor edu- 
a cation movement has come of 
age lies in the fact that an increas- 
ing number of colleges and universi- 
ties are incorporating outdoor edu- 
cation experiences in their programs 
of ‘professional preparation of teach- 
ers. Northern Illinois University has 
pioneered in establishing a program 
of teacher education which involves 
outdoor education; it is currently in 
its fifth year of operation. 


Related Outdoor Experiences 
Every student majoring in ele- 
mentary education at the university 
has three successive and related out- 
door education experiences at North- 
ern’s branch campus on the Rock 
River. The first of these occurs dur- 
ing the sophomore year, when a class 
spends two and a half days at the 
Lorado Taft Field Campus explor- 
ing the concept that the out-of-doors 
can be an extension of the class- 
room. An orientation to learning in 
the out-of-doors is fundamental to 
the experiences which follow. Since 
sophomore students are primarily 
concerned with an investigation of 
the learning processes considerable 





Mr. Hammerman is program direc- 
tor for the Lorado Taft Field Cam- 
pus of the Northérn Illinois Univer- 
sity, near Oregon, Ill. Secretary of 
AAHPER’s Camping and Outdoor 
Education Section for two years, he 
has written many articles about 
teaching outside the classroom. 
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time is spent in having students at- 
tempt to analyze their own reactions 
when confronted with new learning 
situations. Students thus gain deep- 
er understanding and insight into 
various ways of facilitating learn- 
ing. 

When students return to the Field 
Campus as juniors their major focus 
is upon ways and means of enriching 
and supplementing content areas of 
the elementary curriculum through 
firsthand observation and direct ex- 
perience. Junior students spend 
three days at the Field Campus. 

Students return for the third and 
final outdoor education experience 
during the senior year. This culmi- 
nating experience involves a week of 
student teaching in a school camping 
situation with sixth graders. By the 
time a student graduates he has been 
exposed to an instructional program 
that will enable him to effectively 
utilize the out-of-doors as a teaching 
medium. 

The response of college students 
to this kind of teacher education has 
been enthusiastic. For most, it is the 
first time in their college careers 
that they have had the opportunity 
to live together and function as a 
vlass day in and day out for any 
length of time. The students seem 
to particularly enjoy the socializa- 
tion which stems from this kind of 
tetal living experience. Also, in 


As seniors, students practice teach 
with sixth graders in a winter school 
camping situation at the branch Field 
Campus of Northern Illinois University. 


A shot in the arm 






for teacher education— 
every prospective elementary 
school teacher explores the 


extension of the classroom through 


addition, they indicate that their 
eyes in many instances have become 
opened to teaching situations hither- 
to unknown to them. 


Valuable Contributions 


Outdoor education experiences of 
this nature can provide a much 
needed shot in the arm for teacher 
education in general. In summary 
the outdoor classroom can make val- 
uable contributions to teacher train- 
ing, as follows: 


1. It demonstrates to college students 
the opportunities for using the out-of 
doors as an extension of the classroom to 
enrich learning. 

It shows students various ways and 
means of using the outdoor laboratory as 
a vehicle for teaching and learning. 

3. It helps develop perceptions that will 
enable the teacher to use a multisensory 
approach to teaching and learning. 

4. It provides opportunity to participate 
in planning and evaluating sessions that 
involve good group process techniques. 

5. Students recognize the inherent val 
ues derived from an informal group living 
experience. *& 




























A call to arms for physical education 
teachers—a plea for confidence in the 
worth of the product we are selling and 
a return to creativeness and ingenuity 


STATUS OR STATUS QUO? 


\APQHYSICAL education?’’ said 

p one teacher of good repute, 
‘*Oh, that’s the time the children 
kick the ball around, or maybe 
march. But even though they don’t 
get anything valuable, it gives us a 
rest and a minute to catch our 
breath.’’ 

I heard this and my blood began 
to boil. But, I, too, took a good 
breath and began to wonder—maybe 
some of us deserve such an indict- 
ment. We have goals, we believe in 
them, and we execute them, but how 
often do we educate others to this 
point of view, formally or otherwise? 

The social studies teacher and the 
science teacher publicize objectives, 
aims, immediate goals, projects, unit 
planning, and all the other terms 
which have become accepted forms 
of communication among educators, 
and these are rarely questioned. How 
often, though, except among ‘‘the 
department,’’ at a class reunion, or 





HJORDIS G. OHBERG 


Philadelphia Girl Scouts 


the professional convention, do you 
hear of units or even objectives in 
physical education ? 

Then and there, amongst all this 
introspection, I began to wonder if 
some of this half-hearted acceptance 
professionally is not due to our own 
lack of confidence and belief in our 
own worth. 


Our Responsibility 

Our goal in physical education is 
a program which is stimulating and 
balanced as to content as it contrib- 
utes to the physical, mental, and so- 
cial development of the individual. 
We are singularly blessed, particu- 
larly in the elementary school, with 
an almost universal interest in sub- 
ject matter, which means, in effect, 
that we literally have the making or 
breaking of a. whole personality in 
the palm of our hand. We have the 
challenge of prevention—prevention 
of physical ills, mental ills, and yes, 
What could be a 
more demanding and yet more won- 
derful responsibility ? 

The fortunate elementary teacher 
of today is faced with an average 
class of 40, a minimum of equipment, 
a multi-purpose room once or twice 
a week, and an imagination and cre- 
ativeness often taxed to the breaking 


also social ills. 





Mrs. Ohberg is Camp Co-ordina- 
tor for the Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania, Girl Scouts, with physical 
education teaching responsibilities. 

The sketches accompanying this 
article were drawn by Adeline Pratt, 
teacher of physical education and 
hockey coach, Lower Camden Re- 
gional High School, Linderwold, 
New Jersey. 


point. What does one do to provide 
the program of rhythms, games, self- 
testing ‘activities, health, athletic 
events, ete., applicable to the age 
croup, all in those five 20- or 30- 
minute periods per week? 

First of all, let us dispose of the 
fallacy that program must be the 
result of the amount of equipment 
or lack of it. Square dancing was 
done long before the advent of the 
phonograph. Did you know that 
Jim, that little sixth grader, plays 
the accordion like a veteran? And 
the teacher’s calls are generally a 
creat deal more audible than records 
via the microphone. There are a 
multitude of stunts that can be done 
on a strip or a square of plastic 
material, and basic skills in basket- 
ball can be taught even though 
there’s not a basket within blocks. 
The time is ripe for a return to ere- 
ativeness. Children, too, have re- 
markable abilities for ‘‘making up’’ 
games and activities when teacher’s 
talents have grown thin. Did you 
ever see that certain gleam in the 
eye as the class plays ‘‘my’’ game? 


Guidance Opportunity 


Opportunities for guidance are 
ever-present in physical education. 
What, for instance, does one do with 
the child who is last on the field or 
in the gym, always last in line, keeps 
his hands in his pockets, never gets 
excited, and appears completely dis- 
interested? This is probably one of 
the most challenging situations fac- 
ing the physical education teacher, 
for this child of all the others is 
probably the one who needs most the 
experiences which physical educa- 
tion offers. His behavior is indica- 
tive of poor adjustment in all three 
areas of physical, mental, and social 
health, and is definitely a warning 
signal. 

In a recent situation of this sort, 
the child in question was invited to 
stop by at lunch on a given day to 
talk with her teacher. She did not 
appear, explaining later that she 
‘*forgot,’’ significant in itself. She 
kept a second appointment but was 
unable to verbalize her difficulties. 
At this time she was asked to write 
a page or’ so to indicate her feelings 
about physical education class. Here 
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again she needed reminding; several 
days later this note was received: 

‘*When ever I do the slightest thing 
wrong, everybody chimes ‘Oh—!’ And 
when I get back in line they tell me ‘You 
just try to make our team loose (lose).’ 
So I decided I’ll do something right and 
just stay out of the game altogether. I 
lose all the friends I made when I do 
something wrong. As it is I dont have 
very many friends. When I get mad and 
don’t talk then they call me a‘ poor sport.’ 
I never have any fun playing games be- 
cause I (am) afraid I’ll do something 
wrong. I hardly played games at the other 
school either. That’s because they played 
baseball all the time.’’ 


What had before appeared to be 
recalcitrance now seemed the sad 
state of a lonely human being. With 
a few words of encouragement and 
help in an after-school talk and 








carefully spaced praise on the play- 
field, this child four months later is 
like a completely different person— 
and with such a very small expendi- 
ture of effort by the teacher! 


Check Your Practices 

So much has been written on pro- 
gram content by grade level that it 
does not seem necessary to repeat. 
Let us instead examine some of the 
half-forgotten principles which 
should guide us when we fill in the 
blocks of the weekly lesson plan. 
Here is a short questionnaire. Check 
yourself for current practices. 

1. Do I plan my program by se- 
mester, monthly (or other) units to 
provide for maximum meaning and 
continuity? = 

2. Do I approach my subject with 
respect and thus inspire my pupils 
and my colleagues to look upon it 
as both learning and fun? ; 

3. Do pupils engage in planning 
alone or with me? 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


4. Do I utilize student leadership 
to the fullest? 

5. Do I overemphasize any one 
area? (Am I strictly a team-game 
enthusiast?) 

6. Can I and do I change activi- 
ties to suit the situation (the multi- 
purpose room is unexpectedly free, 
—will I use this to full advantage? - 

7. Do I plan according to past 
experience, readiness level, and in- 
terest level? 

8. Do I go back to the familiar 
often enough for sheer enjoyment 
and maximum pupil success? ied 

9. Do I co-operate with other 
teachers in providing an integrated 
program ? : 

10. Do I let ‘facilities determine 


program’? 


11. Am I an armchair teacher— 
literally or figuratively? Do my pu- 
pils know that I enjoy this activity? 
Enthusiasm is catching. : 

12. Am I a “mad-about-mikes” 
individual who cannot resist hearing 
my own voice boom out reprimands 
or needless instructions? —_ 

13. Do I tempt or distract my 
pupils by being a ball bouncer” be- 
fore the game begins? 

14. Am I assisting in the current 
attempts to “intellectualize” our sub- 
ject? Do I make use of diagrams, 
notebooks, reference material, ete.? - 

15. Do I make an effort to know 
my students and give them that per- 
sonal attention now and then to 
make the difference between driving 
and inspiring? : 

16. Do I see to it that each stu- 
dent finds success in as many areas 
of program as possible? i 

17. Lastly, do I as a teacher of 
physical education, keep abreast of 
professional progress, support my 
professional organizations, contrib- 
ute to them in time and effort, and 
grow personally? ae 

Your score, hopefully, has 5, 10, 11, 
12, and 13 negative and the remain- 
der, affirmative; if not, perhaps now 
is the time for a serious reappraisal 
of personal aims and objectives. To 
do something well, we must believe 
in it—and in ourselves. 


Let Us Rededicate Ourselves 


Let us as a group make a rededi- 
cation and demand of ourselves and 
those who may work for us, a job 
worthy of our profession. Let us 
discard any not-so-good practices 
which have crept into the status quo 
and arrive at the status which be- 
longs to a field as encompassing as 
ours! * 





What They Said 


GENERAL MAXWELL D. TAYLOR, 
chief of staff, U. S. Army: 


“*With regard to the question of 
the obligation of colleges and univer- 
sities to include physical fitness pro- 
grams in their curricula, I believe 
firmly that education is far more 
than a matter of developing the in- 
tellect. There is an increasing need 
for the generally-trained man, well 
adjusted to his environment, who, 
healthy in mind and body, has at- 
tained an integrated concept of mod- 
ern life.’’ 


RICHARD NIXON, vice-president of 
the United States: 


‘*We are not a nation of softies, 
but we could become one if proper 
attention is not given to the trend 
of our time which is towards the 
invention of all sorts of gadgetry to 
make life easy, and in so doing to 
reduce the opportunity for normal 
physical health-giving exercise.’’ 


J. EDGAR HOOVER, director, Federal 
Bureau of Investigation: 

‘*The first need is a nationwide 
understanding of the necessity for 
clean, wholesome recreation that 
comes from participation in ath- 
leties.’’ 


AVERY BRUNDAGE, president, 1955- 
56 International Olympic Committee: 

‘*Physical education is as impor- 
tant as mental education. Provide 
physical education leadership em- 
phasizing participation, not specta- 
tor sports.’’ 


ARTHUR COMPTON, Nobel Prize 
Winner in physics, former chancellor of 
Washington University, St. Louis, Mo.: 
‘*Let us not speak of athletic de- 
emphasizing unless we wish to de- 
emphasize the total educational 
structure, for athletics are and can 
be a vital and integral part of edu- 
cation. Instead, let us further the 
issue of athletic re-emphasis, the em- 
ployment of educational procedures 
for the organization and conduct of 
our athletic sports and games to in- 
sure the most wholesome conditions 
for the participation of the youth of 
today .. . and of tomorrow.’’ 
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CHIMERA IN HEALTH EDUCATION 






Is an adequate testing instrument in health education possible? 


INAL test of the value of health 
- education resides in the vitality, 
stability of mind, and length of life 
of the individual. The results of 
health education may be separated 
by decades from the learning experi- 
ences of the classroom. 

Measurement in the classroom of 
the value of health education is thus 
most difficult. An effective compre- 
hensive health test would be very 
useful as a way of assessing the 
health status of the individual stu- 
dent before and after periods of in- 
struction, and as a way of testing the 
quality of that instruction. It would 
be useful too as an aid for the proper 
placement of college freshmen in 
health courses or for their exclusion 
from required health courses. 
Whether or not it is possible for a 
specialist in testing in the field of 
health education to evolve a single 
comprehensive instrument for effec- 
tive evaluation of the health status 
of the student is the problem facing 
us. 

Health education has at least 
eight major objectives, as follows: 
(1) inerease in health knowledge, 
(2) improvement in health atti- 
tudes, (3). maturation of health 
judgment, (4) establishment of de- 
sirable health practices, (5) aug- 
mentation of physical vitality, (6) 
achievement of greater stability of 
mind, (7) attainment of higher 
levels of happiness, and (8) the 
prolongation of life. 

In terms of the objectives of 
health education, an adequate com- 
prehensive test assumes chimerical 
proportions. No single test of all 





Executive head of the Department 
of Health Education and professor 
of education, Dr. Byrd, M.D., has 
been responsible for 15 volumes of 
the Health Yearbook, and has served 
many schools as health consultant. 
This article is condensed from his 
remarks at the AAHPER Kansas 
City Convention. 
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these objectives can be achieved, 
for such an instrument could have 
no practical value. 

The breadth of knowledge attain- 
able in the field of health is so 
broad as to stagger the imagina- 
tion. A recently-published list of 
500 health topics' was merely a sta- 
tistical sample of a much broader 
list of health problems. If a college 
or high school instructor taught his 
health class every day for a solid 
year and changed topics daily he 
could cover no more than 150 of 
these topics. Any test that purports 
to cover the broad field of health 
would be so bulky as to be almost 
unwieldy. 

What is needed in the field of 
health knowledge testing is a whole 
series of tests upon specific health 
topics, such as cancer, heart disease, 
diabetes, and so on. With such tests 
it should be possible over a period 
of time to evaluate accurately an 
individual’s health knowledge. From 
the practical standpoint, however, 
such testing could hardly be given in 
a school situation. 

In regard to the measurement of 
health attitudes, we are fortunate 
to have had the experience of spe- 
cialists who have devised attitude 
scales and other forms of attitude 
measurement in a variety of fields. 
The basic difficulty, however, is that 
an attitude is an intangible quality, 
and the measurement of intangibles 
has certain difficulties. From the 
practical standpoint, the difficulty 
is that health attitude tests must 
be sufficiently broad to cover a mul- 
titude of specific health attitudes. 
This means that the typical class- 
room test completed within a single 
class period is inadequate from the 
viewpoint of coverage alone, if the 


1Byrd, Oliver E., ‘‘The Health Cur- 
riculum: 500 Topies,’’ Journal of School 
Health 28: 89-95; March 1958. 






instructor attempts to measure 
health knowledge as well as health 
attitudes. 

The maturation of health judg- 
ments involves the formation of a 
third type of evaluation device. Per- 
haps best of al! for the judgment 
appraisal is a problem-solving ap- 
proach. It is theoretically possible 
to evoive a health judgment test that 
would consist of a series of problem- 
solving situations. At least one full 
page, however, would be necessary 
for each problem-solving situation. 
The statement of the problem prob- 
ably requires at least a fifth of a 
page or more. A series of possible 
solutions to test the judgment ought 
to involve eight to ten different lines 
of thinking, and this could easily 
consume the balance of a single page. 
Thus, if the health instructor tested 
the judgment of his pupils on ten 
health problems he would have a 
test so long that, combined with the 
health attitude and health knowl- 
edge parts of the test, it would be 
impossible to administer in a single 
class period. 

No comprehensive test in the field 
of health education could be com- 
plete without an appraisal of the 
pupil’s health practices, and the 
establishment of desirable health 
practices can be and has been meas- 
ured. Once again, however, the diffi- 
culty is that such a test must explore 
a variety of practices and thus more 
bulk is added to the single test under 
consideration. 

Inerease in physical vitality can 
be measured by the use of physical 
fitness tests, by medical appraisals, 
and by performance tests of a work 
nature. Unfortunately, there is no 
single physical fitness test that has 
achieved universal acclaim. Physi- 
cal performance cannot be measured 
in a classroom with a paper and 
pencil device. Therefore, this part 
of the hypothetical comprehensive 
health test must be conducted in the 
gymnasium, on the playground, in 

(Continued on page 50) 
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HOSPITAL RECREATION— 


Therapy or Fun? 


Cub Scout Pack #1 was assem- 
bled around the swimming pool to 
witness the Grand Regatta. Each 
boy had made either a balsa wood 
sailboat or a shingle paddle boat, 
and some boys had made one of each. 
Their long weeks of careful sanding 
and painting had finally come to an 
end, and now the big race was on. 

To the eye this group of Cub 
Scouts was quite different from the 
average, for over two-thirds of the 
boys were in beds and most of the 
other boys were either on crutches 
or in wheel chairs. But to the ear it 
was obvious only that they were 
shouting, cheering Cub Scouts, each 
one rooting for his favorite boat. 

During the lull between races, 
Bobby pointed to the paddle boats 
being placed in the water and re- 
marked to his friend sitting next to 
him, ‘‘Richard, I don’t have one of 
those.’’ This incident seems hardly 
to go beyond an ordinary talk be- 
tween two boys of Cub Scout age. 
But when one is told that Bobby 
rarely utters more than one mono- 
syllabic word at a time, and practi- 
cally never groups them to form a 
sentence, one realizes that a boy who 
has receded behind the wall of no 
speech, can and will, in a moment of 
excitement and companionship, 
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A room full of happy youngsters is the primary goal of this recreation program. 


GEORGE L. SANFORD 
and 
JERRY CURTIS 


break through the physiological and 
psychological barriers to communi- 
cate with his friends. The sharing of 
the wonderful event perhaps con- 
tributed to the 
thoughts. 

But let us be aware of the word 
‘‘nerhaps.’’ The purpose in offer- 
ing scouting to hospitalized children 
as part of a recreation program 
is to provide fun for a group of 
boys along with the opportunity 
to learn the scouting skills. Its goal 
is not that a particular boy over- 
comes his speech difficulty to speak 
normally in full sentences. Many 
months of speech training by speech 
therapists, careful analysis by a pa- 
thologist, and psychological studies 
conducted by a psychologist lay be- 
hind the moment of Bobby’s full 
sentence. We as recreation leaders 
would be foolish to take credit for 
Bobby’s achievement. 

Let us remember that the room 
full of cheering boys, thoroughly ex- 
cited with their taste of the competi- 
tive spirit, was our goal. 
own personal victory was a by-prod- 
uet—an exciting and encouraging 
one, to be sure, but only a by-prod- 
uct of the total recreation program. 

So it goes with the other scouting 
programs carried on in the recrea- 
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Cub Scouts at the Newington Hospital 
learn skills which will be useful to them 
when they are able to return home. 


tion program at the Newington 
Home and Hospital for Crippled 
Children, in Newington, Conn. 
Brownies, Girl Scouts, Cub Scouts, 
and Boy Scouts are all organized 
first as scout troops and only inci- 
dentally as activities for handi- 
eapped children. 

What to do with teenagers is an 
ever present question. Perhaps one 
answer is to let them do as they 
would like to do. Our social club, 
which meets twice a week, tries to 
fulfill this need. Set up in the audi- 
torium are all the facilities we have 
available: an 8 x 24 foot electric 
train set, a juke box, pin-ball ma- 
chine, punching bag, indoor air rifle 
range, basketball hoop, ping pong, 
shuffleboard, box hockey, tether ball, 
and a couple of pianos. 

Spontaneity is the by-word for the 
group; any complicated organizing 
is conspicuous only by its absence. 
Five or six girls in beds ask to be 
gathered around the tether ball 
standard and battle it out. The boys 
invariably head for the air rifle 
range or the box hockey game. Two 
girls in beds will try out the ping 
pong table; another pair will vie 
with the boys to see who can break 
the most balloons with an air rifle. 
The club does not perhaps satisfy 
the requirement that an organized 
activity should work toward specific 
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gouls; but no one can say that the 
teenagers return to their rooms with- 
out having enjoyed themselves. 

Games of low organization are 
played with the children in the pri- 
mary grades during school time. The 
best game is one which does not have 
to be changed radically to meet the 
needs of the handicapped. A child, 
whether he is handicapped or not, 
likes to play the game the way it 
should be played. For this reason 
games which require only minor 
adaptions for the handicapped are 
used. No game is ever played in a 
classroom which would leave any 
children out because of their lack of 
ability. Here, too, we look not for 
the strengthening of a particular 
muscle, but for the contagious spirit 
of the game which captures the 
whole roomful of children, teaching 
them a little bit about sportsman- 
ship, competition, team play, and 
even a few rudimentary play skills. 

The weekly swim period is eagerly 
anticipated by every boy and girl 
who, by doctor’s orders, is able to go 
into the water. On one of four 
nights a week, approximately 12 
children have swimming lessons 
from volunteer instructors. A total 
of 50 children use the pool through- 
out the whole week. Since the classes 
are small, each child can receive in- 
dividual instruction and progresses 
as rapidly as he is able. Here again 
an important by-product is the 
strengthening of muscles and the 
improvement of co-ordination, but 
the primary goal of the swimming 
program is that the swimmer have 
fun in the water and that he accom- 
plish as many of the swimming skills 
as possible. 

Our program is a recreation pro- 
gram and not a therapy through ree- 
reation. As recreation leaders, we 
recognize the therapeutic by-prod- 
ucts and are happy that we can pro- 
vide a situation in which they ean 
take place. But this is as much of 
the role of therapist as we can hon- 
estly play. Our purpose is to pro- 
vide the means for bringing fun and 
skills and socialization to as many 
children as possible throughout the 
hospital, not picking out any one 
child, any one set of muscles, or any 
particular speech problem for spe- 
cial treatment. * 
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Wanted: 


QUALIFIED BASKETBALL OFFICIALS 


MERICA’s leading indoor win- 
ter sport is increasing in popu- 


larity, and those who have responsi- 
bility for conducting women’s bas- 
ketball games know the need for 
training more and more qualified 
persons to officiate. Coaches in many 
communities are handicapped _be- 
eause of a lack of available rated 
officials. The coaches’ own classes, 
intramural and interscholastie con- 
tests, and other schedule demands 
often prevent their officiating. More- 
over, bringing in an ‘‘outside’’ rated 
official helps to create an atmosphere 
having excellent learning possibili- 
ties for both players and ecoaches— 
and spectators like it too. 

How shall we get more qualified 
officials? It is obvious that training 
must be given to an increasing num- 
ber of potential officials by those 
now highly qualified. 

A valuable reservoir of potential 
officials exists in our college student 
population, many of whom now offi- 
ciate intramural games. Not only in 
colleges offering a physical educa- 
tion major, but in teachers’ colleges, 
schools of education, and even lib- 
eral arts colleges, training oppor- 
tunities could be fostered for stu- 
dents who show an interest and apti- 
tude. 

A course, elective or required, 
might well be incorporated in the 
Such 
a course would develop in each stu- 


physical education program. 


dent increased participation in and 
spectator understanding of the 
game, and it could lead some toward 
their official ratings. 

The Women’s National Official 
Rating Committee has set up stand- 





Dr. Mackey is professor of physical 
education and dean of 
women at the Salem State Teachers 
College, Salem, Massachusetts. 
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ards for awarding ratings to offi- 
cials. The ratings awarded are: in- 
tramural official, associate official, 
local official, junior national official, 
and national official. Each year, 
clinics are held for training pur- 
poses, after which written and prac- 
tical tests are administered. De- 
tailed information may be obtained 
from local board chairmen, listed in 
the official Basketball Guide pub- 
lished by the Division for Girls and 
Women’s Sports. (The 1958-59 edi- 
tion is currently available from the 
AAHPER, 1201-16th St. N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C., at 75¢ per 
copy. ) 


Prerequisites for Beginners 

A first step in learning to officiate 
the game is to learn to play it. One 
then experiences firsthand the rules 
eoverning the game, how to avoid 
violations, and also, if well coached, 
the good playing techniques and 
courtesies expected of players and 
spectators. Besides having a good 
playing knowledge of the game, a 
potential official should be open- 
minded, objective, a good sport, 
alert, and able to take criticism. 


Suggestions for Beginning Officials 
1. Be prepared by ownership of 
rulebook, whistle, correct uniform. 
2. Know the rules of the game; 
review fouls and violations. 

3. Know the preliminaries and 
make certain that they are being 
observed. Follow through at the 
end of the game: check the score- 
board, see that the ball is returned. 

4. Know the duties of the timers. 
These duties are found in the Bas- 
ketball Guide. Before each game, the 
official must see that the timing de- 
vices are in order and that timers 
will understand how to use them. 
The official must also review the 
duties of the timer before each game 
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for mutual understanding of the 
time elements involved, such as time- 
outs, length of game, time-ins, noti- 
fications, ends of quarters; and in- 
termissions. 

5. Know the duties of scorers, to 
be found in the Guide. It is the duty 
of the official to check or review with 
the scorer before each game, to make 
certain that the scorer knows the 
duties she is to perform. 

(It is vitally important that an 
official know how to time and score, 
in order to be able to advise and 
help the timers and scorers if neces- 
sary and to see that they are doing 
their jobs correctly and efficiently.) 

6. While officiating, keep whistle 
in mouth—preferably between teeth 
—but do not talk ‘‘with mouth full 
of whistle.’’ ‘Use sharp, short whis- 
tle (beginners are apt to give either 
a shrill, long blast or no whistle at 
all). Failure to blow whistle or fail- 
ure to see fouls or violations is com- 
mon with beginners. 

7. Always anticipate. Stay on a 
line with the ball or slightly ahead 
of it; move eyes constantly. 

8. Use proper arm and hand sig- 
nals. In’ hand signals, use whole 
hand, rather than pointing one fin- 
ger. 


9. Be objective 





do not feel upset 
when players on a team question you 
about a decision. To prevent a feel- 
ing of personal criticism, take it 
upon yourself to ask players, either 
between the quarters or at half-time 
if there are any questions. Also, call 
out each foul—tell what it is, specifi- 
cally. Keep self and feeling out of 
it. In this way, the official is educat- 
ing the players and the spectators. 

10. Don’t make mistakes—but if 
you should, on occasion, do not be 
ashamed or dismayed. All expect 
the official’s decision to be the cor- 
rect one. If you know definitely that 
your decision is incorrect, change it. 

11. Establish rapport with coaches 
and players. A feeling of friendly 
sportsmanship, even with real rival- 
ry, will depend upon the manner of 
the official, who, while showing com- 
petence and sureness in knowledge 
and handling of the game and the 
groups, avoids a domineering way. 
You will experience real joy when, 
after a good officiating job, players 
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and coaches of both teams thank you 
for doing the game. 

12. Winning is important, but 
playing hard and well is better than 
winning. When groups are so tense 
that play becomes ‘‘messy,’’ stop the 
game. Tell the girls to play the way 
the coach has taught them—to.slow 
down, be more accurate, and most 
important of all, to have fun. The 
200d official exemplifies a spirit of 
friendship and sympathy along with 
knowledge of the game. 

13. A further responsibility con- 
cerns the control of spectators who 
sometimes influence the course of 
a game. Although freedom of ex- 
pression is highly prized, that same 
freedom is being misused when spec- 
tators cheer if an opponent is 
fouled, or boo and yell while a free- 
throw is being taken, or when a de- 
cision is against their team. Knowl- 
edge of the ethics and courtesies of 
the game will gradually produce 
sportsmanlike spectators. When 
abuses interfere with the game, the 
official may require, or make an at- 
tempt to require, conformity. 
Teaching Procedures 

The trainer of future officials 
should first review with the group 
the method of scoring, to be found 
in the official Basketball Guide. In- 
terpretation and demonstration by 
an experienced teacher helps the 
beginner to understand scoring for 
officiating purposes. 

A successful teaching technique 
is to duplicate copies of a sample 
scoring page from a score book for 
all students in the class. Two teams 
are placed on the floor for a basket- 
ball game. The rest of the class puts 
down the line-up on their score 
sheets. While the players play, the 
rest of the class keep score. After 
the game, score sheets are checked 
and necessary corrections and ex- 
planations are made. 


“Learn by Doing” 

The practice of officiating games 
undér supervision is of great value 
for the official. Mistakes will be 
made, which can be corrected on the 
spot. This helps the student who 
memorizes perfectly but may have 
difficulty with interpretation in the 
actual situation. The student learns 


to justify application of rules, or to 
explain them in her own words— 
not merely to confirm decisions with 
a: eee or **No,”" 

Use of the game situation is the 
most important factor in making 
this kind of learning procedure ef- 
fective and interesting. The very 
necessity for verbal interpretation 
of rules to one or many persons who 
may or may not have any knowl- 
edge of the situation will cause the 
decision to be remembered. The 
whole group feels involved in each 
situation, either as the person justi- 
fying the situation or as an onlooker 
who has a question. 

Questions of the official-in-train- 
ing will give the instructor an op- 
portunity to point out tact in inter- 
pretation. Answering an irate per- 
son in ways which do not sound curt 
or cocky can be suggested. New 
officials, in their eagerness to appear 
informed, often are unaware that 
their words or tone of voice give 
poor impressions. 

Learning the application of rules 
can be made fun, and at the same 
time effective, in more ways than 
one. The problem situation approach 
shows promise of a challenging, 
basically sound, and interesting way 
of learning unusual or uncommon 
situations to cover advanced work. 
Practice Examinations 

Ten questions every week, partic- 
ularly situational-type tests, to be 
corrected in class, will help the fu- 
ture official. Discussion of answers 
for clarification of mistakes is help- 
ful. Sample rules tests and ‘‘acting 
out’’ a practical, on-the-floor test of 
her officiating will help when the 
official-in-training faces her rating 
examination. 


Meeting the Need 

Increasing numbers of college 
girl basketball players should be 
trained as qualified basketball offi- 
cials. Such training will stimulate 
interest in and knowledge of the 
came at the college level and assist 
individual girls to obtain excellent 
experience in handling groups, as 
well as extra income. It promises 
to be the best way of filling the 
growing need for qualified women 
basketball officials. * 
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F THERE is any one characteris- 

tic that distinguishes a profession 
it is its research activity. Billions of 
dollars are spent annually on re- 
search in the fields of education, the 
medical, physical and social sciences, 
agriculture, industry, and business. 
A carefully planned and budgeted 
research program is considered es- 
sential by these groups. 

The literature reveals that in re- 
spect to its research effort the field 
of recreation is about where educa- 
tion was at the turn of the century. 
Recreation has largely relied on the 
related fields of educational psychol- 
ogy, educational sociology, physical 
education, public administration, 
and social work for answers to many 
of its problems. 

The research activity most preva- 
lently pursued by recreation person- 
nel can best be described as falling 
in the category of the ‘‘ personal ex- 
perience’’ approach. At professional 
recreation meetings most papers pre- 
sented have dealt with what is going 
on in someone’s own city or depart- 
ment. There is a personalized ap- 
proach to practical everyday prob- 
lems. This method lacks objectivity 
and fails to consider such important 
factors as the personality of the 
leader and his ability as contribut- 
ing influences in the solution of 





Both authors are professors of edu- 
cation at New York University and 
the authors of many books and art- 
icles in the fields of education, phys- 
ical education, and recreation. Dr. 
Larson is an AAHPER Honor 
Award winner. Dr. Gabrielsen has 
served as consultant to numerous 
communities in establishing school 
sponsored recreation programs. 
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problems. There is nothing wrong 
with the practice of professional 
people sharing their experiences and 
problems. As a matter of fact, it is 
highly desirable, but it should be 
recognized that this does not con- 
stitute planned research. 

Another approach to research em- 
ployed by recreation personnel is 
what is often referred to as ‘‘opera- 
tional research.’’ Such topics as the 
analysis of attendance and partici- 
pation, unit cost, accidents, or inter- 
est; surveys of communities; studies 
involving maintenance and opera- 
tion; and program evaluation fall 
under this category. 

In the first half of the twentieth 
century recreation leaders were ex- 
tremely busy getting programs start- 
ed. This involved appropriate legis- 
lation, acquisition of properties, 


sonnel? How can we get more for 
our dollars? Does recreation really 
contribute to the reduction of de- 
linquency? ‘Taxpayers want the 
answers before they will appropriate 
more funds. The best way to meet 
this challenge is to support requests 
for funds with scientifically obtained 
data which have been properly in- 
terpreted. 

Research holds the key to future 
major advances in recreation. New 
federal, state, county, school, mu- 
nicipal, or recreation district pro- 
grams will have to be preceded by 
studies of the need for additional 
services, facilities, and funds. 

The mere collection of a multi- 
plicity of data is not enough. Prop- 
er interpretation and application 
of facts must be made. The compila- 
tion of figures and facts is meaning- 





Research holds the key 
in recreation, if it is to 
the coming atomic age. 


to future major advances 
meet the demands of 


Is this young and 


dynamic profession ready to meet the challenge? 





preparation of budgets, recruitment 
and training of personnel, develop- 
ment of administrative structures, 
and program organization. During 
this period our pioneers had little 
time for research. Today the scram- 
ble to establish programs is almost 
over; most municipalities have well- 
organized programs. Progress in the 
future will be slower. 

Now, more than ever before, the 
people who pay for recreation want 
the answers to such questions as: 
Why is recreation important? Why 
do we need more facilities and per- 


less, and it is unfortunate that this 
approach has characterized much of 
the research conducted by recreation 
departments. Mute evidence of this 
unproductive approach are the many 
file drawers containing unused data. 
Outlined here, in the hope that 
this will motivate greater research 
efforts in recreation, are the six 
major areas requiring research. 


1. Development of research in- 
struments for use in recreation. Ev- 
ery recreation department has local 
problems necessitating the applica- 
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tion of some research tool. Although 
there are numerous research meth- 
ods which may be applied to the 
solution of recreation problems. It 
is evident to the researcher that 
there is a lack of reliable instru- 
ments of measurement for many of 
our community recreation problems. 
Survey forms, interview schedules, 
criteria for evaluation, appraisal 
schedules, and interest question- 
naires or opinionnaires are a few of 
the types of instruments which need 
to be developed. The job of creating 
valid, reliable instruments for recre- 
ation should not have to be the re- 
sponsibility of busy recreation per- 
sonnel. This is a technical task for 
the professional researcher. 


2. Measurement of values and out- 
comes. Herein lies the answer to 
such basic questions as the impor- 
tance of recreation, its therapeutic 
value, its contribution to the better- 
ment of the individual and society. 
For example, there is little scientific 
evidence to substantiate the thesis 
that ‘‘Recreation is a fundamental 
need,’’ and yet we all believe this to 
be essentially true. 


3. Resolution of jurisdictional au- 
thority. How shall recreation be 
organized and administered, under 
whose jurisdiction shall it be, how 
can we get better coordination be- 
tween recreation agencies, and what 
should be the role of the federal and 
state governments in recreation are 
a few of the problems related to this 
area. 

4. Solution to practical adminis- 
trative problems. We seek the solu- 
tion to the everyday problems of 
local recreation departments related 
to cost, most desirable length of ses- 
sions, interest, participation of vari- 
ous age groups, program content, 
and maintenance. 


5. Leadership. Here is the real 
lifeblood of any profession. Prob- 
lems of professional preparation, job 
analysis, recruitment, certification, 
and leadership methodology have re- 
ceived too little’ attention to date 
from researchers. 

6. Acquisition and utilization of 
land resources. In many densely 
populated areas, the maximum utili- 
zation of land poses a real problem. 
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Furthermore, acceptable space re- 
quirements and standards for vari- 
ous size communities do not exist. 
How to develop a master plan for 
recreation is a problem facing most 
municipalities today. Land acquisi- 
tion for park and recreation pur- 
poses should precede home develop- 
ment, a principle which has all too 
seldom been followed. 


Systematic Problem Solving 

Problem solving must follow a sys- 
tematic plan. After the problem has 
been identified and defined, the selec- 
tion of an appropriate method can 
be made. Although some choice is 
involved, generally a specific design 
will yield the most acceptable solu- 
tion. The definition of the problem, 
since it gives direction, is the most 
important step in establishing the 
research design. 

The facts necessary to yield an 
acceptable solution to a problem is a 
matter of judgment. Knowledge, ex- 
perience, and understanding about 
the field of recreation are necessary 
requirements. Research skill is not 
essential. Skill in research is re- 
quired most in the development of 
the research design. 

Problems related to recreation 
may be solved by one or more meth- 
ods of research. Each method yields 
a particular kind of fact. These 
methods may be classified as follows: 

1. Philosophic: used in solution of 
problems dealing with values. 

2. Historical: used in solution of prob- 
lems dealing with past events. 

3. Survey: used in solution of prob- 
lems related to current conditions. 

4. Experimental: used in solution of 
problems involving controlled conditions. 

5. Causal: used in solution of problems 
dealing with cause-effect relationship. 


6. Statistical: used in solution of prob- 
lems concerning relationships. 


Select the Best Research Method 


It is not possible to relate, in any 
given order, the most useful method 
of research to problem solving in 
recreation. All of the above methods 
are, important and useful. The na- 
ture of the problem usually suggests 
the type of research method to be 
employed. 

Facts necessary for knowledge, 
understanding, and appreciation of 
recreation must include values of 
recreation for the individual and 


society. It is not enough to assume 
that recreation has a given place— 
this must be proven. Philosophie re- 
search is, therefore, necessary. Some 
problems may be solved by facts 
gleaned from past experiences, 
which requires application of his- 
torical research methods. There are 
also recreation problems which deal 
with present conditions and current 
practices; survey research is most 
appropriate in these instances. 

Facts concerning relationships of 
a multiplicity of facets of recreation 
to values gained by the individual 
and society are also needed. Statisti- 
cal research is then applied. Why 
conditions exist and the factors re- 
lated to these conditions are also 
problems related to recreation; ex- 
perimental or casual research is sug- 
gested here. The most difficult prob- 
lems in recreation are those demand- 
ing experimental or casual research. 
Determination of the specific values 
of recreation to controlling delin- 
quency is an example. 

It is evident that the methods of 
research applicable to education are 
also the methods of research which 
may be employed in recreation. It 
is also apparent, through review of 
the literature, that many facts now 
employed to solve problems in reecre- 
ation are inadequate. The great 
emphasis on survey research is an 
example. 


Research Techniques 

Within the framework of a given 
method of research, an instrument 
or instruments must be selected, or 
devised as the data collecting tool. 
Facts gathered are invariably 
judged by the quality of the instru- 
ment used. An inadequate question- 
naire will yield inadequate facts. 
The principles to guide the re- 
searcher in the selection of an appro- 
priate research instrument are: 

1. The instrument cannot be selected or 
constructed until the research objectives 
have been established. 

2. The objectives must be delineated 
into a research framework before the in- 
strument ‘ean be selected or constructed. 
Knowledge of the scope of the research is 
needed. 

3. The validity of the instrument must 
be determined. 

4. The reliability of the instrument 
must be established and should not be used 
unless found satisfactory. 


(Continued on page 60) 
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ORE of the ‘‘carry-over’’ 
sports are finding their way 


into the high school program. Our 
experience with bowling at Towson 
High may help other high school 
physical education teachers expand 
their programs and kindle enthusi- 
asm in even the most unathletie and 
uninterested teenager. 

The first step in the inclusion of 
bowling in our program was to con- 
tact the local bowling alley manager. 
He was most happy to give the 
school 40 duck pins—diseards, but 
still in fine shape for use in elass. 

Next we obtained some softballs, 
finding some of the old, large variety 
in a forgotten corner of the equip- 
ment room. These were perfect for 
bowling on a gym floor. With our 
40 duckpins and 4 balls we set out 
to teach bowling. 

Approach, delivery, and aim are 
quite easily taught in most any area 
or room. The exercise room, half of 
the gym, and the balcony all proved 
adaptable to the teaching of bowl- 
ing. The fact that some of the areas 
did not give us a regulation length 
alley did not bother us. We were 
accomplishing what we aimed at— 
awakening an interest among stu- 
dents in trying real bowling in an 
outside bowling establishment, using 
bowling as a leisure-time activity. 

According to the area used, three 
or four ‘‘alleys’’ were set up, 10 
pins on each alley, at one end of the 
room. A foul line was drawn with 
chalk at the other end, allowing 
enough room for a four-step ap- 
proach. In classes of 40 to 50, 10 
would be on each team with two 
virls at a time acting as ‘‘pin-girls’’ 


Introduce Them to Bowling 
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for their team. Their duty was to 
remove the ‘‘dead wood’’ and return 
the ball to the next bowler. Each 
team had one ball, each girl bowling 
one ball, until a team had knocked 
down all 10 pins. This becomes quite 
exciting when all four teams have 
only one pin standing. After a team 
sueceeeds in knocking all pins down 
the ‘‘pin-girls’’ are changed and 
the game begins again. 

We have used two methods to set 
up pins. The first is to teach the en- 
tire class the ‘numbers of the pins, 
the fact that they are placed 12 
inches apart, and which pins are 
in line with each other. The girls 
then judge the spacing and set the 
pins up without benefit of pin spots. 
In areas where pin spots can be 
painted or chalked on the floor, you 
ean ask the shop teacher to make a 
plywood pattern for marking the 
floor. 

We teachers are always concerned 
about care of our equipment and 
teaching areas. Only old softballs 
are used to bowl, and the falling pins 
have not caused any damage to our 
gym floor to date. Tennis shoes are 
not good for sliding, but the girls 
at least have gotten their feet and 
hands co-ordinated in the approach 
and delivery. 

Along with actual bowling prac- 
tice, we taught in a classroom the 
history of bowling, the methods of 
scoring, the types of delivered balls, 
and methods of getting spare set- 
ups. The film ‘‘Let’s Bowl With the 
Champions,’’ although about ten- 


Bowling can be introduced to your students without great expense—and good 


class instruction can awaken their interest in bowling as a leisure-time activity. 
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pins, added much to the bowling 
know-how of our students in regard 
to duck pins. 

Soon what we expected to happen, 


did happen. Student after student 
put in a request for a bowling group 
to be formed. The first year after 
adding bowling to our program we 


started a league in January. This 
first attempt consisted of eight 


teams, five girls each, which bowl 
at the local alley. Once a week the 
teams bowled as members of the 
American Junior Bowling Congress,} 
paying reduced rates for the two 
games played. Winners at the end 
of the tournament received trophies 
provided by the Junior Bowling 
Congress. 

By the end of that first year of 
bowling requests were coming in to 
include the boys the following year, 
although the boys were not being 
taught bowling in their gym classes. 
This year we filled the 16-alley bowl- 
ing establishment with 16 mixed 
Some of the teams include 
boys and girls; some are all girls or 
all boys. 

A faculty member outside the 
Physical Education Department, 
who has bowled with the group the 
previous year for fun, consented to 
sponsor the teams. With the help 
of the bowling alley manager, she 
taught four of the bowlers how to 
work out averages, handicaps, and 
tournament play between teams. 
These girls act as secretaries of their 
bowling league and, using papers 
supplied by the AJBC, keep the 
teams in order as to place they are 
in, alley on which they bowl, and 
team which they bowl against each 
They keep up two bulletin 
boards, showing names and places of 
each team and information such as 
high individual scorer and high team 
scores of the week. 

Do not think that you cannot have 
bowling because of expenses or lack 
Bowling is one of the 


teams. 


week. 


of sponsor. 
easiest sports that can be added to 
your program. It is also one of 
highest interest among your students 
once you have stimulated this inter- 
est by putting a duckpin and ball 
before them. * 


1See October JOHPER, p. 23, for in- 
formation about its activities and services. 
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Behavior-centered 
instead of 
information-centered 
goals identify 

the new approach to 


or act in accord with his knowledge, 
but it is unrealistic to expect him 
to behave or act intelligently re- 
garding these problems without such 
information. Until effective nutri 
tion education becomes a part of the 
instructional efforts of public, pro- 
fessional, and private groups we may 
expect that there will be immeasur- 
able and unnecessary loss of human 
efficiency. 


NUTRITION EDUCATION 


FLOY E. WHITEHEAD 


State University of lowa 


ELPING PEOPLE establish 
H and maintain good food hab- 
its is the difficult goal we in nutri- 
tion have set for ourselves. We have 
not always directed our actions and 
our teaching toward this goal, but 
we have often worked toward the 
goal of imparting nutrition infor- 
mation ‘even when we know that 
the mere acquisition of facts about 
nutrition does not assure that those 
facts will be put into practice. 

We are beginning to see the in- 
consistencies of our goals and our 
action. We must ask ourselves what 
these children eat rather than what 
do they know about some plan for 
daily food intake. We must ask not 
only what do they eat but how much 
and why. This is where we start— 
and this is where we must stop from 
time to time in evaluating nutrition 
education. 

The individual who is ignorant or 
misinformed with respect to factual 
nutrition information cannot be ex- 
pected to take positive action toward 
the prevention of obesity, accidents, 
aleoholism, or atherosclerosis. There 
is no guarantee that the individual 
who possesses accurate, up-to-date 
knowledge of nutrition will behave 





Dr. Whitehead is professor and 
chairman of the Department of 
Home Economics. The article is 
condensed from a speech delivered 
at the Annual Nutrition Institute. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


It is only within comparatively 
recent years that serious study has 
been given to nutrition education 
procedures. Still more recent have 
been the attempts to evaluate the 
effectiveness of nutrition teaching. 
3efore appraising methods and ap- 
proaches used in nutrition teaching, 
it is necessary to decide what the 
teacher purports to accomplish. If 
we are concerned with what people 
do as well as with what they know 
with respect to nutrition, our efforts 
will be more ‘‘behavior-centered’”’ 
than ‘‘information-centered.’’ We 
must teach boys and girls, and men 
and women, to solve their nutrition 
problems on the basis of scientific 
fact, not on the basis of half-truths 
and superstitions. 

One of the complications in mod- 
ern nutrition education is that we 
measure results of our teaching in 
terms of practice, not in terms of 
knowledge or attitudes only. Social 
scientists report that facts and in- 
formation can change attitudes in 
regard to specific situations only if 
they do not run counter to already 
well-established previous attitudes. 

Edueators in all fields have shifted 
goals in their attempts to stimulate 
behavior. Efforts directed toward 
real-life goals hold much promise. 
The relationship between behavior 
and the attainment of a goal which 
the individual has set up for himself 
must be real. 

‘*Boys will eat the right food at 
the training table; pregnant women 
have not only denied themselves 
pleasant feods, but even starved 


themselves pitifully, under obstetri- 
cal insistence that the unborn baby 
would benefit. Girls in quest of 
beauty modify their behavior. Boys 
in quest of that clean-cut look will 
purposefully modify their behavior.’ 
It is necessary, therefore, to study 
people’s attitudes and value systems 
as well as their food habits when 
planning with them for effective nu- 
trition education. It is not enough 
to learn what people eat. We must 
find out why they eat as they do and 
then gradually guide them to modi- 
fy their diets (when needed) in 
terms of a reasonable, obtainable 
goal. Nutritionists are learning the 
necessity of working with sociolo- 
gists, who are versed in the science 
of human behavior, to point the way 
to food habits which will enable 
people to take advantage of current 
nutrition research findings. 


Louisiana Experiments 

During the past twelve years, sev- 
eral groups of people have been 
working to explore and develop ways 
of teaching nutrition effectively. A 
report of the early work done in 
Ascension Parish, Louisiana, with 
which the author was associated, was 
published in the Journal of the 
American Dietetic Association in 
1947. A later study with that group, 
which served as an evaluation of the 
earlier work, was published in the 
same journal in 1952. The nutrition 
education programs developed in 
Louisiana from 1944-48 were mark- 
edly effective inasmuch as_ they 
caused significant improvement in 
the food habits of school-age chil- 
dren and continued to function for 
at least a three-year period after the 
four-year developmental stage was 
completed. 


Missouri Real-Life Problems 


A modification of the nutrition 
education programs developed in 
Ascension Parish was explored with- 
in a carefully controlled situation 
in Kansas City, Missouri, Public 
Schools between 1952 and 1955. Pre- 
liminary reports of this work, de- 
veloped in grades 6 and 7, suggest 


1Mead, Margaret, Positive Motivations 
in Health Education (Chicago, Ill.: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1954), p. 52. 
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that one year of nutrition education 
based upon real-life problems does 
not cause significant ‘‘lasting’’ im- 
provement in food habits. Two years 
of such nutrition education, how- 
ever, yielded sustained improvement 
in food habits. which were signifi- 
cant even after one year in high 
school (grade 8) without special nu- 
trition education. 

These programs, like those in As- 
cension Parish, were based upon the 
appraised needs of children, which 
teachers, parents, and children ap- 
proached as problems to be solved. 
The children’s nutrition education 
problems were comparable to those 
of other children in like circum- 
stances in the United States, and it 
is believed that methods used to de- 
velop these nutrition education pro- 
grams are applicable to the majority 
of school programs in this country. 


Problem-solving Approach Best 

Correlation of nutrition subject 
matter with several members of the 
faculty usually stimulates interest 
but does not assure improvement of 
food habits. Research favors the 
problem-solving approach over the 
subject-matter approach if nutri- 
tion education is to influence be- 
havior. Learning to solve nutrition 
problems means discovering the 
problem, finding out where and from 
whom to get scientific information, 
using facts in real-life situations, 
sharing information, expressing and 
clarifying ideas, and _ translating 
plans into action. It is in relation- 
ship to these experiences that the 
‘skill subjects’’ and other curricu- 
lum areas are called upon to help 
solve the problem. 





Characteristics of effective nutri- 
tion education programs include the 
following: (1) they are planned, 
developed, and evaluated by those 
concerned directly with existing nu- 
trition education problems; (2) they 
begin with planning an appraisal of 
food habits including customs, be- 
liefs, and attitudes as well as food 
intake; (3) they are more behavior- 
centered than information-centered ; 
(4) they are not confined to class- 
rooms or to a selected group of chil- 
dren but reach out into community 
resources to improve nutrition of 
all children and all families; and (5) 
they develop evolving concepts of the 
science of nutrition and related dis- 
ciplines as well as methodologies re- 
quired to improve the nutriture of 
children and their families. 

The classroom teacher, it is gen- 
erally agreed, is the logical person 
to handle nutrition instruction in 
the elementary school. An under- 
standing of both the science of nu- 
trition and the children with whom 
she works is essential. Her work 
can contribute immeasurably to the 
total nutrition education programs. 

Teachers and administrators need 
not only a basic course in human 
nutrition, .but also some help with 
methods of guiding children to gain 
insights into relationships between 
nutrition and health. Prospective 
and currently employed teachers 
and administrators should have a 
working knowledge of E. A. Martin’s 
book, Roberts’ Nutrition Work With 
Children (1954). It contains infor- 
mation to help teachers provide nu- 
trition education programs which 
will start a generation on the road 


to good nutrition and assure the 


For effective nutrition education, the student’s value systems must be under- 


stood. Boys will eat the right foods at the training table during the football season. 


¥:%, 





next generation of a better chance 
to enjoy optimum nutrition. 

Our long-term objectives in nu- 
trition education are based upon the 
belief that when very young chil- 
dren are adequately fed in an at- 
mosphere of security and happiness 
they develop desirable attitudes and 
good food habits. When school-age 
boys and girls explore relationships 
between food and health in terms 
of their interests and real life prob- 
lems they are stimulated to main- 


tain good food habits. Teen-agers 
who understand relationships _be- 
tween dietary intake and_ the 


achievement of their own goals will 
go ‘‘all out’’ to follow good dietary 
practices. A clean eut look and 
strength for boys—a smooth com- 
plexion, lovely shiny hair, and a 
waistline that’s just right for girls— 
are inducements which young people 
will accept and work toward. 

Young adults who have acquired 
a belief in and practice established 
nutrition principles will start their 
families on the road to good nutri- 
tion. They will plan and prepare 
family meals within an adequate 
range of calories and nutrients and 
will provide an emotional setting 
conducive to good nutrition. They 
will use facts about nutrition and 
their understanding of emotional 
controls to solve problems of obesity 
by not ever becoming obese in the 
first place. 


Evaluate Methods Periodically 


Methods of nutrition instruction 
need to be evaluated periodically in 
light of changing objectives and 
new findings in nutrition research. 
Concepts of what constitutes effee- 
tive nutrition education, therefore, 
must not be static. Concepts need 
to evolve not only in terms of new 
information about the science of nu- 
trition but also in terms of changing 
biological, social, and economic fac- 
What- 
ever processes result in the intelli- 


tors affecting food practices. 


gent use of the science of nutrition 
may be considered as nutrition edu- 
cation. The extent to which the 
maintenance of positive health is 
related to intelligent food selection 
is held as an evaluative index to nu- 
trition education effort. * 
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Interpreting Health and Physical Education 


Does the public fully understand the objectives and accomplishments 
of our present-day health and physical education programs? Time 
spent on a creative approach to public relations is time well spent. 


EACHERS of health and physi- 
T cal education may well ask ques- 
tions such as: ‘‘ Have we interpreted 
our program in the best possible 
manner ?’’ ‘‘What have I done, per- 
sonally, to interpret health and 
physical education to my colleagues, 
administrators, and board?’’ or ‘‘ Do 
our students, parents, and lay pub- 
lie fully understand the many fine 
things which are accomplished in 
present-day health and _ physical 
education programs? 

A definite program of interpreta- 
tion by each teacher and department 
is needed. People want to know 
what is being done. They are inter- 
ested in the accomplishments of their 
children, would welcome the oppor- 
tunity to share the hopes, ideals, 
and desires of the teacher for the 
improvement of the health and phys- 
ical resources of each child. 

Emphasis upon interpreting health 
and physical education might well 
become a focal point as we plan for 
the future. Ten general approaches 
to interpretation are outlined here. 
These suggestions are not new, but 
they may serve as a guide and it is 
hoped they will stimulate creative 
thinking and new approaches to the 
problem of interpretation. 


A solid program of health and physical 
education is fundamental. Quality 
is the concern of all. Wise and care- 
ful planning will assure continuous 
improvement of quality. Adequate 
testing to measure progress and 
achievement of students should pro- 





Dr. Jack, vice-president-elect for the 
Recreation Division, is director of 
the Department of Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation at Tem- 
ple University, Philadelphia. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


vide tangible evidence of student 
growth and the recognition of the 
needs of each student. Fitness, skills, 
and desired outcomes may be pin- 
pointed with pride plus the assur- 
ance of definite accomplishment. 


A complete extracurricular program 
which makes adequate provision for 
all students either through inter- 
school athletics or intramural ath- 
letics is one way of assuring exten- 
sive and wholesome participation for 
all. In many situations eleventh and 
twelfth grade pupils or college stu- 
dents are not required to take health 
and physical education; hence, 
health and physical education must 
accept the challenge to provide op- 
portunities for those young people 
not enrolled in class work. It must 
also offer to those enrolled in classes 
an opportunity to improve skill and 
at the same time participate in satis- 
fying and challenging activities on a 
level commensurate with individual 
ability. 


A purposeful program of student in- 
terpretation will help students to un- 
derstand better why they are en- 
rolled in health and physical eduea- 
tion. Student acceptance and appre- 
ciation will alleviate many misun- 
derstandings and will help establish 
better acceptance by parents and ad- 
ministrators. An up-to-date bulletin 
board with pertinent and stimulat- 
ing information is helpful. A stu- 
dent handbook which details pur- 
pose, functions, requirements, goals, 
and’ regulations is often used to 
achieve better student understand- 
ing. 

Parent information which supple- 
ments student information is an- 
other tool of interpretation. Many 
schools make use of communications 


HAROLD K. JACK 


Temple University 


or special bulletins to parents for 
the purpose of acquainting them 
with basic information and interest- 
ing facts about health and physical 
education. An informational booklet 
for parents has been helpful in some 
communities. 


Demonstrations, open houses, assembly 
programs, play days, sports days, and 
visiting days are helpful ways of ac- 
quainting the student body, the fac- 
ulty, and parents and patrons with 
some of the many fine features of 
the instructional program. A special 
effort should be made to include each 
student in at least one such program 
each year. (See following sympo- 
sium. ) 


Information for the general public may 
be supplied by using media such as 
newspapers, radio, and _ television. 
In addition, the school paper and 
special releases are most valuable. 
Arrangements may be made with 
local newspapers and radio stations 
for a systematic schedule of cover- 
age. It is important that all special 
events receive adequate publicity. 
Individual recognition is important ; 
the names of students and their spe- 
cific achievements make good news 
stories. Newspapers are interested 
in feature stories, and most pro- 
grams of health and physical educa- 
tion have colorful aspects which can 
be presented as features. 


Service clubs and community organiza- 
tions appreciate the opportunity to 
learn more about health and physi- 
eal education. The case for health 
and physical education should be 
presented to these groups, for they 
are interested in the programs and 
achievements of students. Their co- 
operation and assistance in the plan- 
ning and conduct of some major 
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project can be most helpful. Some 
special phase of the total program 
might well become a sponsored proj- 
ect for a service club. 

The Parent-Teachers Association in 
the public schools is interested in the 
total health and physical education 
program. Cooperative planning will 
help both the PTA and the health 
and physical education department. 
Health and physical education can 
be featured and fully interpreted at 
one of the scheduled meetings of the 
organization. 


Health and physical education as an 
integral part of the total instructional 
program of the school is important. 
Every effort to coordinate the cur- 
riculum of health and physical edu- 
cation with the total curriculum of 
the school is most fundamental. 
Guidance services, student place- 
ment, special needs, and instruc- 
tional problems all have a relation- 
ship to the functioning of the total 
school and to health and physical 
education. The health and physical 
education department, by making 
available its total resources in all 
such efforts, contributes to the well- 
being of the entire school. 


Faculty participation is basic to good 
interpretation. Faculty meetings 
should be attended with zeal and 
enthusiasm. Each health and physi- 
cal education teacher should wel- 
come the opportunity to participate 
in discussion and planning and to 
serve on committees, special study 
projects, or curriculum development 
programs. Identification with facul- 
ty activities is an indication of in- 
terest in the total program of edu- 
cation. A recreational or fitness class 
for the faculty is often appreciated. 


An interpretation program is a 
public relations program. A com- 
plete program requires time, but 
regardless of busy schedules and an 
already overcrowded day, experience 
has demonstrated that time spent on 
interpretation is time well spent. 

Take time and incorporate inter- 
pretation in your plans. Or if you 
now include it or have a complete 
program, perhaps the suggestions 
made might provide some new, im- 
proved, or more creative approach 
to the problem. * 
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Symposium on Interpreting Programs 
to Educators, Parents, and Students 


We are fortunate in having subject matter with visual appeal. 
With a minimum of embellishment our regular activity classes 
become interesting and educational experiences for the public. 
All that is needed is a little know-how to realize maximum edu- 
cational benefits for the students participating and to assure 
maximum interpretative value for those watching. Presented 
in this symposium are descriptions of seven successful ways to 
show off your program to the public—an open house (described 
by Dorothy A. Kerth), a sports carnival (Forrest G. Clark), 
a style show ( Dorothy L. Hoza), a gym show (John D. Bell), 
a co-ed night (Helen A. Spencer), a play day (Ramona Holsin- 
ger and Jacque Kubley), and a journalism assignment (Vi 
Kleindienst). Here are ideas which will help you follow Plato’s 
advice—‘ Entertain hugely while educating gently.’ 


AN OPEN HOUSE 


for faculty at Michigan State 
University acquainted other 
professors with the present-day 
physical education set-up. 


NTAGONISM very often arises 
yi ignorance or unfamiliar- 
ity. Antagonism on the part of uni- 
versity faculty members toward the 
required program of physical educa- 
tion is quite often based on ‘‘first- 
hand’’ knowledge of the program 
of twenty or thirty years ago and 
ey hand’’ knowledge of the 
program acquired from 
those few disgruntled students who 
pester their advisers, enrollment offi- 
deans for excuses from a 
required activity class. 

Imperfect as our programs may 
be, there are many things of which 
we are justly proud. These have 
come into being within the last dec- 
ade, and we must introduce them to 
our own faculty family. Sometimes 
we become so engrossed in profes- 
sional organizations and in publi- 
cizing our particular department to 
physical education departments of 
other comparable institutions that 
we never — 


second 


present 


cers, or 


cook a hot meal’’ for our 
own folks. 

‘“show off’’ our physi- 
department to the 


staff members at 


In order to 
cal education 


‘““home folks,’’ 


Michigan State University planned 
an open house, a day on which both 
the men’s and women’s gymnasiums 
would be open for visitors from 9 in 
the morning until 9 at night. 

*“*A View of Physical Education 
at M.S.U.’’ was the theme, and the 
view was divided roughly into three 
parts: (1) regular activity classes in 
the morning and afternoon, (2) a 
special demonstration during the 
noon hour while visitors enjoyed a 
box luncheon, and (3) intramural 
sports and club activities in the eve- 
ning. 

Both the men’s and the women’s 
buildings were open to all visitors. 
This in itself was an attraction, for 
the men felt free to visit the wom- 
en’s gymnasium and the women 
could satisfy their curiosity as to 
the masculine premises. 


Student Guides to Activities 


Visitors were met at the main 
entrance by major students and con- 
ducted to the lounges where coffee 
and doughnuts were served continu- 
ously. Each visitor received a print- 
ed program listing all activities for 
every hour in every room of the 
building. Student guides then con- 
ducted small groups to any and all 
activities selected by the group. An- 
other student, at each activity area, 
named the instructor teaching at the 
time, explained briefly what the pro- 
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cram had covered from the begin- 
ning of the term, what the class was 
doing at that particular class period, 
what would be achieved by the end 
of the term, and then gave the visi- 
tors an opportunity to ask questions. 
The classes had not been given any 
special preparation. 

Audio-visual materials such as 
slides and film strips, running con- 
tinuously in the halls, attractive bul- 
letin boards and displays, helped to 
explain the program. 

Demonstrations in gymnastics, 
fencing, archery, badminton, and 
contemporary and square dancing 
by outstanding student performers 
were presented during the luncheon 
hour. Tables were set up in the 
men’s gymnasium for the cafeteria 
style meal. 


Regular Evening Program 
On Display 

In the evening, visitors were treat- 
ed to intramural and club activities 
which consisted of men’s and wom- 
en’s basketball, men’s dormitory 
swimming meet, the Acrobatic 
Club’s regular gymnastic practice, 
Green Splash swimming show prac- 
tice, Orchesis dance practice, Prom- 
enaders square dance practice, and 
all the other activities which make 
gymnasiums jump at night. 

Publicity was obtained through 
letters to the deans, to department 
heads, stories in the campus and city 
newspapers, announcement in the 
faculty news sheet, and by word of 
mouth. 


Faculty Colleagues Impressed 

Our open house was successful in 
acquainting the faculty with our in- 
structional program. Moreover, it 
brought about a greater knowledge, 
cooperation, and appreciation within 
the men’s and women’s staffs, be- 
tween the majors and the staff, and 
with other departments on campus 
on whom we ealled for help. It ere- 
ated a feeling on the part of the 
general college student that if physi- 
cal education classes were interesting 
enough to be put on display perhaps 
they were valuable enough to attend. 
—Dorotuy A. Kertu, Department 
of Physical Education for Women, 
Michigan State University, East 
Lansing. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


SPORTS CARNIVAL 


at Parkersburg (West Virginia) 
High School, held in the spring, 
displays the skills developed 
during the winter activity pro- 
gram. 


Learning is more fun when you 
are certain you are going to have a 
definite use for what you are study- 
ing. At Parkersburg (West Vir- 
ginia) High School, the physical 
education department believes this, 
and so it stages a sports carnival 
every spring to display the skills de- 
veloped during the winter activity 
program. 

Letting the youngsters show off 
what they have learned is the num- 
ber one purpose of the carnival, but 
there is another good reason for put- 
ting it on. It helps interpret physi- 
cal education to the public, by show- 
ing the patrons our aims and our 
results. 

The two-night exhibition is the 
product of daily classwork with some 
polish added in special rehearsals 
during the last month. 


Carnival Aids Winter Program 

A sample of every type of learn- 
ing is selected and tied together with 
a theme. Stage decorations, cos- 
tumes, and music are planned to 
strengthen the suggestions offered by 
folk, square, and modern dances. 
These trimmings can heighten the 
illusion that the audience is taking 
a trip around the world or can add 
gaiety to a celebration of holidays 
of the year. 

Because planning starts early in 
the year, the entire winter program 
is implemented rather than dis- 
rupted by the display of activities. 

The sports carnival begins with 
the final game play-offs, followed by 
displays of tumbling, gymnastics, 
and rhythmic gymnastics. A king 
and queen of sports are crowned; 
a rhythmies program is displayed in 
their honor; and the evening ends 
with living statues posed to suggest 
a better world through good health. 

By careful organization, exact 
timing, and rigid adherence to a pre- 


With careful planning, several activi- 
ties can be presented simultaneously. 



















































The two most representative physical 
education students are crowned at the 
annual sports carnival, where a sample 
of every type of learning (e.g., girls’ 
volleyball) is presented to the public. 
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arranged schedule, it is possible to 
present over 700 students in a_ two- 
hour program of 24 activities. Since 
the floor of the main gymnasium is 
large enough to accommodate three 
basketball courts, the performance 
becomes a three or five ring circus 
without confusion. 

Programming, announcing, and 
and use of floor space are all precise- 
ly coordinated. Charts of the floor 
and schedule cards are set up many 
weeks in advance; they are posted 
in every dressing room for two weeks 
before the opening night, so that 
each participant may know just 
when he is to be dressed, on what 
part of the floor he is to appear, and 
precisely when he must leave. 


Intramural Finals Begin the Show 

Finals in the different sports of 
the intramural program are under 
way as the crowd gathers. During 
this stage of the carnival, wrestling, 
a rope climb contest, boys’ basket- 
ball, and girls’ volleyball may be 
presented all at the same time, on 
different areas of the floor. Student 
assistants relay scores to the an- 
nouncer, an outstanding speech stu- 
dent, stationed at the press bench. 

The ‘‘main show’’ starts promptly 
at 7:30 p.m., with a summary of 
the sports competitions. The an- 
nouncer then interprets the gymnas- 
tic routines, using a carefully pre- 
pared script to introduce each act, 
deftly interpreting its relationship 
to the theme and to the purpose of 
the physical education program. The 
gymnasts show off their skills in bal- 
ancing and beginning and advanced 
tumbling as well as use of the tramp- 
oline, trampolette, rings, spring- 
board, horses, and bars. 

While the gymnastic acts are in 
progress a folding stage is erected 
and garnished with thrones and 
potted palms for the crowning of 
the king and queen of sports. 


Representative Students Honored 

A committee of faculty members 
and students select these two as the 
most representative physical educa- 
tion students of the year. The staff 
has succeeded in keeping this from 
turning into a popularity contest; 
these are positions of honor which 
stimulate character development and 
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leadership because those selected 
typify the ideals which the physical 
education department tries to teach. 

In honor of the king and queen, 
six or seven dances—square, folk, 
and modern—are presented, carry- 
ing through the theme of the pro- 
gram. The finale consists of tab- 
leaux, in which members of the gym- 
nastics team, covered with silver or 
bronze, strike suitable poses. 

Other departments in the school 
help make the annual display more 
effective. The home economics de- 
partment assists in designing and 
construction of costumes. The art 
department and the stage crew help 
design and build scenery and plan 
and prepare special lighting effects. 
Art students make posters for pub- 
lie display, as part of their regular 
class work. Extra wiring is done by 
the electricity shop of the vocational 
trades division; the wood trades 
shop boys work on the stages; boys 
in sheet metal shops make crowns. 





Other Classes Get in the Act 

The journalism classes have a unit 
organized as a news bureau, and 
these students write and publish a 
series of illustrated articles about 
each year’s show. They also ar- 
range for radio and television cov- 
erage. All of the publicity is 
planned with the aim of interpret- 
ing physical education to the public. 

This interdepartmental coopera- 
tion is good for the whole school. 
All groups are credited for their 
help. 

Community reaction has been ex- 
cellent; as many as 6000 attend the 
two-night show. (A nominal ad- 
mittance fee is charged and put into 
extras for class work.) There is now 
statewide interest in the undertak- 
ing because of its implications for 
better education. 

We find that the carnival imple- 
ments our teaching program in many 
ways without disturbing it. We are 
certain that our community under- 
stands physical education purposes 
and results much better than it did 
before the carnivals were presented. 
—Forrest G. CuArK, director of 


physical education, Parkersburg 
High School, Parkersburg, West 
Virginia. 


A STYLE SHOW 


featuring body mechanics at 
Grinnell College helped to popu- 
larize this course and to build 
local support. 


An experiment designed to make 
our college women conscious of their 
carriage and poise turned out to be 
one of the best public relations de- 
vices sponsored by the Women’s 
Physical Education Department at 
Grinnell College. A body mechanics 
style show was staged for all girls 
on campus by the members of a con- 
ditioning class. Casual to formal 
costumes were shown as the ‘‘en- 
ticer.’’ 

We did not use the most glamor- 
ous girls as rated by men’s polls, 
but instead climaxed a quarter of 
gymnastics, body mechanics, relax- 
ation, and specialized comportment 
training with a class demonstration 
of ability. Approximately 25 girls 
participated in our experiment to 
brighten up a conditioning course. 
The class then narrowed down the 
prospective ‘‘models’’ to six by vot- 
ing on naturalness of manner in 
walking, turning, sitting, and rising 
from various levels, and performing 
various tasks which might arise in 
a day’s activities. Six other girls 
from the body mechanies class vol- 
unteered to help the models change 
outfits on the evening of the style 
show. 


Models Demonstrate Comportment 


Each of the models demonstrated 
aspects of body mechanics and com- 
portment training while the body 
mechanics instructor, acting as mod- 
erator, directed attention to the 
poised carriage of the girls as they 
executed procedures with economi- 
eal effort. The moderator also pre- 
sented style notes on the clothes 
modeled and gave hints on how to 
select clothing accessories, how to 
put on and remove gloves and coat, 
and how to enter and leave a ear. 
Attending faculty members and 
housemothers, as well as the 250 
students present, were delighted 
with the treatment of a _ subject 
which can be boring if motivation 
is not kept high. 
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PR TIPS FOR PE 
When “showing off” your phys- 
ical education program to the 
public: 
DO keep the rest of the faculty 
informed 
DO ask help from other depart- 
ments 
DO ask the principal to speak 
DO invite the school board 
DO write for judges early 


DON’T FORGET to send thank 
you notes 


DON’T FORGET student evalua- 
tion after the event 











Since our style show, we have re- 
tained comportment work in our 
body mechanics and conditioning 
classes. It seems to have done the 
trick in bringing the why’s and 
wherefore’s of correct carriage and 
grace of movement to our college 
women. 


Style Show Scores with Students 

Even better, it served to explode 
the somewhat prevalent idea that a 
sensible regime of exercises was dull 
and would muscle-bind a girl instead 
of helping her attain and/or main- 
tain a firm, useful, goodlooking body, 
while she had fun doing it. Pre- 
viously, mere encouragement to ex- 
ercise produced negligible results, 
but our collegiate public ‘‘bit’’ after 
the body mechanics style show and 
periodically now we hear of ‘‘corri- 
dor classes’’ in the dormitory con- 
ducted by the students currently 
taking body mechanics. 

The local specialty clothing 

shop, co-sponsoring the event with 
the campus YWCA and the women’s 
physical education department, and 
the florist who contributed floral ar- 
rangements enjoyed publicity. One 
of the department’s elective courses 
gained favorable attention. The 
event was an excellent publicity and 
educational device and served as a 
logical conclusion to the interrelated 
activities of a body mechanics and 
conditioning class. 
—Dorotuy L. Hoza, assistant pro- 
fessor, Women’s Physical Education 
Department, Grinnell College, Grin- 
nell, Iowa. 
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AN ANNUAL GYM SHOW 


by the Windom (Minnesota) 
public schools, involving every 
student, interprets the regular 
physical education program to 
the surrounding farming com- 
munity. 


An annual gym show has helped 
to popularize physical education in 
Windom, a small farming commu- 
nity in southern Minnesota. Over 
1500 spectators crowded into the 
high school gymnasium and audi- 
torium to watch some 440 boys and 
girls participate in the 1958 gym 
show. 

Every student has some part in 
the show. While some are not gifted 
to perform in many physical activ- 
ities, the show is so planned that 
there is a place for every boy and 
girl. The students demonstrate the 
wide range of activities in their reg- 
ular physical education program. 

Last year the seventh grade girls 
put on active relays, while the boys 
in grade 7 did scooter racing and 
relays. The 62 girls in the eighth 
grade class performed a pattern of 
rope jumping to music and also 
tried some special rope jumping 
combinations. Eighth grade boys 
demonstrated games with the push 
ball. This ball, six feet in diameter, 


An annual gym show helps sell physical 
education to the community, when 
every student has some sort of partici- 
pation. Seventh grade activities, girls’ 
relays and boys’ scooter games, are 
shown off for parents and friends below. 


was also used for stunts; the boys 
dove over the ball, landing on a mat, 
or jumped on top and rode the ball 
over. A touch of circus fun was 
added to the gym show by a clown, 
who rode the ball around the gym. 

A sample of rhythms, to develop 
grace and poise, was demonstrated 
by several groups. Tenth grade girls 
performed a Mexican folk dance, in 
costume. Over 80 boys and girls en- 
joyed square dancing, all of them 
dressed in Western square dance 
clothes. Some girls had made match- 
ing dresses for their square in home 
economics class. Both square and 
round dancing are taught in physical 
education classes in Windom High 
School, and many students join 
adult groups when they are old 
enough. Dancing is one of the best 
carry-over activities. 

Boxing and wrestling are taught 
in grades 7 through 10, and there 
were, as usual, four or five one-min- 
ute rounds in the gym show. A mass 
demonstration of apparatus and 
tumbling, with students from grades 
7 to 10, was the final demonstra- 
tion. Spectators saw how new skills 
are taught, with the use of safety 
belts and spotters, and watched the 
exciting performances of the more 
highly skilled boys. 

People come from Iowa, South 
Dakota, and many parts of Minne- 
sota to see how the Windom schools 
ean sell physical education to their 
community. Many other school sys- 
tems have initiated gym shows as a 
result of their success in Windom. 
—Joun D. BELL, director of physi- 
cal education, Windom High School, 
Windom, Minnesota. 


























Student directors for the co-educa- 
tional night program gained valuable 
experience in teamwork and planning, 
while assuming major responsibility 


for all the activity organization. 


CO-ED NIGHT PROGRAM 
at the Valley Regional High 
School in Deep River, Connecti- 
cut, gave the community a 
glimpse of physical education 
classes and intramural and club 
activities in which both boys 
and girls took part. 


Co-educational activities in physi- 
cal education were displayed to the 
public in Deep River, Connecticut, 
in. a student-organized Co-Ed Night 
program. Over 200 students in the 
Valley Regional High School took 
part as members of the teams com- 
peting in events selected from phys- 
ical education intramural 
and club activities. 


classes, 


A Gift from the Students 

There was no admission charge 
for this Co-Ed Night; it was a gift 
from the students to the community. 
It seemed the best way for grateful 


students and teachers to 
appreciation for past interest in 
physical education, for equipment 
and facilities—and at the same time, 
the best way for the physical educa- 


express 


tion department to gain continued 
support and understanding. In addi- 
tion, it offered an opportunity for 
students to carry out their own 
ideas and plans to a most successful 
climax. 


Learning about Organization 

The task of organization was a 
new experience which involved a 
ereat many busy days and nights. 
Planning started early in the fall 
with a meeting of students interested 
in organizing the event. The pur- 
poses, values, problems, appeal, fun, 
and responsibility of such an under- 
taking were discussed, and the group 
took the first step of selecting leader- 
ship. A student director, a fellow 
and girl to captain each team, and 
several committee chairmen were 
A tentative list of activities 
was also planned. 


chosen. 


Students desirine 
in the Co-Ed Nicht 
teams and indicated three activities. 


to participate 
drew lots for 


The captains picked groups for each 
activity, trying to give everyone his 
or her first two choices. A leader, 
chosen for each group, assumed re- 
sponsibility for the organization of 
games, routine, and events, the se- 
lection of costumes, uniforms, music, 
and the scheduling of practice. 
The publicity committee began its 
duties by posting the selected activ- 
ities and the students who would 
participate in each event. Through- 
out the preparation period, it had 
many attractive displays in the 
school building and articles and 
pictures in the school and town 
papers. Newspaper stories high- 
lighted the over-all activities of the 
Physical Education Department. 
Scheduling practices demanded 
patience and endurance. Since over 
a third of the student body took 


Physical education activities which in- 
volved both boys and girls were shown 
to Deep River, Conn., publics to ex- 
press appreciation for past interest and 
to gain continued support. Other de- 
partments in the high school made 
special contributions to the program. 





















part in the event, it was inevitable 
that there would be conflicts with 
other activities, and there were many 
weekend and early evening practices, 

The role of the student director 
entailed many meetings with cap- 
tains, leaders, and committees. It 
was the director’s responsibility to 
obtain judges, determine the order 
of events, have programs printed, 
send invitations, cheek all publicity 
material, and time events during the 
last few rehearsals. 


Teacher Acts as Liaison 


The teacher’s most important task 
was to act as liaison between the 
student group and the faculty and 
administration. The more the other 
departments knew Co-Ed 
Night, the more they supported it. 
The English Department selected 
an announcer; the Industrial Arts 
Department award; 
the music several 
eroups in choosing appropriate mu- 
sic for their activity; the Art and 
Home Departments as- 
sisted with decorations. The result- 
ing interest of these other teachers 
gave the physical education teacher 
an excellent opportunity to outline 
the purposes and values of the pro- 


about 


designed an 
teacher assisted 


\conomics 


gram. 

When the big night finally ar- 
rived, the long hours of preparation 
and practice were rewarded with 
superior performances. An element 
of showmanship prevailed which 
kept the capacity audience enter- 
tained as they enlightened 
about co-educational physical educa- 
tion activities. The presentation of 
the trophy to the winning team 
brought to an exciting conclusion a 
delightful and successful evening. 


were 


Evaluation Important 

The following school day, the di- 
rector, teacher, captains, and lead- 
ers met to discuss the event. Sug- 
gestions were made to help in the 
planning of any similar programs 
in the future. The group once again 
talked about the purpose and values 
of the program and agreed that the 
outcomes had been desirable, that 
goals had been met. 
—HeEten A. Spencer, Skidmore Col- 
lege, Saratoga Springs, New York. 
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PLAY DAY 


at the James Monroe School im 
South Bend, Indiana, gives a 
composite picture of the year’s 
accomplishments im _ physical 
education to parents of children 
in this elementary school. 


Elementary physical education 
programs get almost unanimous and 
certainly appreciative approval by 
the children, but we should go fur- 
ther in developing a sound program. 
We must really sell it to our patrons. 
We do not seek complacent accept- 
ance; we want enthusiastic and ade- 
quate support. The gym show is a 
time-tested method of salesmanship, 
in which an interesting composite 
picture of the year’s accomplish- 
ments can be presented to parents. 

The James Monroe School of 
South Bend, Indiana, has held an 
annual gym show, known as Play 
Day, for many years. The activities 
are kept within the confines of our 
school, and any competition is with- 
in the classes. It is a day of play— 
of fun. Always out of doors, it s 
held in the latter part of May. 


A Happy Face Is the Best Salesman 

Every child in the physical educa- 
tion department, regardless of abil- 
ity, participates. He is made to feel 
his contribution is essential to the 
program’s success. 

Our activities are lifted from the 
regular class work and include rope 
jumping, dancing, tumbling, march- 
ing, drills, games, relays, spring- 
board and buck, and trampoline. We 
do not spend hours on practice ; per- 
fection of performance is not our 
goal. 

Last year, approximately 435 pu- 
pils, grades 4 to 6, participated. The 
remaining pupil audience numbered 
about 800, and there were about 300 
parent guests. 

At our school, we find that the 
child with the happy face is our best 
salesman. 

—Ramona HOoustncer and JACQUE 
Kusuey, James Monroe Elementary 
School, South Bend, Indiana. 


Regular class work is demonstrated to 
parents and other pupils in this ele- 
mentary school play day program. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


JOURNALISM 
ASSIGNMENT 


for majors in physical educa- 
tion at Montana State Univer- 
sity gives them an insight into 
public relations and_ helps 
spread understanding of to- 
day’s physical education pro- 
grams. 


Physical educators at conferences 
and conventions readily admit to a 
professional weakness in interpret- 
ing the values of the profession. 
‘“We talk to each other rather than 
interpret to the public.’’ Freshman 
and sophomore majors at Montana 
State University taking ‘‘Introduc- 
tion to Physical Education,’’ how- 
ever, are interpreting to the public. 

Although the prospect of writing 
for the public rather than the teach- 
er is a frightening prospect, the first 
student article to appear in print 
provides the necessary challenge. 
Students publish or present on radio 
(or TV) a news worthy item of per- 
sonal interest in any of the profes- 
sional areas of health, physical edu- 
cation, recreation, or physical thera- 
py. The articles are submitted for 
content evaluation and _ publicity 
clearance. With some suggestions 
and lots of encouragement, the neo- 
phite is then on his own to get his 
news article published in his home 
town paper, campus newspaper, 


sports tabloids, professional maga- 
zines, or other appropriate commu- 
nication medium. 
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es in- 
terpret physical education to the public 
and are more helpful to majors than 
the usual term papers in college. 


A variety of topies has been char- 
acteristic of the students’ interests 
—ineluding such articles as ‘* Ameri- 
cans Becoming ‘Sitdownish,’ ’’ 
‘‘Standards of Leadership in Mon- 
tana Aquatic Activities,’’ ‘‘The Ex- 
panding University Athletic Plant,”’ 
‘‘A Nation of Weaklings,’’ ‘‘Lei- 
sure Time and Physical Fitness,’’ 
‘<The Need for Physical Educa- 
tion,’’ ‘‘Our Youth Need Physical 
Edueation,’’ Public  Relations,’’ 
*‘Square Dancing, Old Time Recrea- 
tion is Coming Back,’’ and ‘‘ Nation 
of Spectators Spurn Golden Age of 
Sports.”’ 

Last year majors and minors pub- 
lished in approximately 25 Montana 
city and county newspapers and in 
the state physical education associa- 
tion publication. In addition, stu- 
dents also wrote scripts and partici- 
pated in a radio station interview. 

Interpretation to the public to re- 
place some of the term papers to the 
teacher has much in its favor. The 
students’ satisfactions are great; the 
professional contribution worthy. 
The growing use of communication 
mediums such as radio, TV, and con- 
ferences demands skills in interpret- 
ing the profession to the public. The 
possibility that student interpreta- 
tion to the public might reap bigger 
red pencil dividends than term pa- 
pers to the teacher should not be 
overlooked. 

—Vi KweEINpDIENsT, Montana State 
University, Missoula, Montana. 
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A good teacher can conduct a class in 
movement exploration (right, running 
with strong, heavy steps) with very 
little waste time for the entire class. 


Dr. Halsey is professor emeritus at 
the State University of Iowa. An 
AAHPER Honor Award Winner, 
former president of the Central Dis- 
trict, and author of many books and 
articles, she now resides in Littleton, 
Colorado. 
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Self-testing stunts, such as jumping 
and touching toes or twirling a hoop, 
yield high percentages of purposeful 
activity for those in first-grade classes. 


The elastic rope, developed in Ger- 
many, is useful for a variety of activi- 
ties which will help to develop not only 
physical fitness but also creativity, 
self-direction, self-discipline (below). 





Thirty children stand in a circle 
watching two youngsters chase each 
other and hoping for their turn. A 
popular child may be ‘‘It’’ 
and so get two to three 


twice, 
minutes 
worth of running during the physi- 
cal education period. 


Is this experience unusual for a 
first grade class? 
fitness? Does it, 


Does it promote 
perhaps, indicate 
that it would pay us to take a close 
look at what goes on in our own 
classes ? 

How do we invest the time we 
have worked so hard to get? What 
does the class time yield in vigorous 
activity for each child? How could 
program and procedure be changed 
to give a better activity yield? It is 
the purpose of this article to discuss 
some answers to these questions. 

Recently, one of the authors made 
observations of 122 classes in physi- 
cal education in three different 
schools.' All classes were taught by 
specialists in physical education. In- 
dividual children were timed to see 
what percent of class time they 
spent in purposeful activity, that is, 
in actual participation such as chas- 


ing, fleeing, dodging, maneuvering, 
performing. 


It excluded time spent 
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fitness 


ELIZABETH HALSEY 


in waiting, listening, watching, or 
class organization. The median was 
29 percent; that is, in a thirty min- 
ute class, eight minutes of activity 
was the outcome for the child at the 
mid point of the group. The range 
was wide, and various forms of 
physical education showed great dif- 
ference in activity yield: 





Mean Activity Yield in Various Forms 
of Physical Education 


(Expressed in % of Total Class Time) 


Games (Circle tag) . 9% 
Games (Goal type) 33 
Games (Free tag) gS 
Self-test (ball handling) 69 
Self-test (rope jumping) 62 
Self-testing (stunts) 59 
Self-testing (apparatus) 52 
Rhythms eer" 77 
Creative dance 65 
Movement fundamentals 70 





High amounts of purposeful ac- 
tivity were observed in lessons based 
on those forms of physical education 
which permit the child to participate 
as an individual with a maximum of 
self-direction and creativity. Low 
amounts of purposeful activity were 
observed in lessons which were based 
exclusively on games. A direct re- 
lationship between the amount of 
equipment and the purposeful ac- 
tivity of children was apparent 
throughout the observations. 

It is quite true that we do not 
know, from direct scientific studies, 
just what percent of a thirty-minute 
class should be spent in vigorous ac- 
tivity. Nor do we know the physio- 

1Porter, Lorena. Construction of a Film 
as an Aid for Teachers of Primary Physi- 
cal Education. Ph.D. dissertation. Iowa 
City: State University of Iowa, 1956. 
(Typewritten). 
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logical cost of various forms of 
physical education at the elementary 
school level. 


However, children tolerate with- 
out undue fatigue classes in rhythms, 
movement fundamentals, and self- 
testing, in which they are active 60 
to 80 percent of the time. Certain- 
ly very little improvement in fitness 
can be expected when they spend 
less than 50 percent of class time in 
activity. 

How then may we take ‘‘first 
steps’’ to get better results in fitness 
in the elementary school? It might 
pay us to consider briefly program, 
equipment, and procedures. 


Program. Forms of physical edu- 
cation with high activity yields 
should be emphasized. Self-testing, 
movement fundamentals, and dance 
should be used more, and games 
should probably be used less than is 
customary. Those games used should 
be carefully selected. Circle games 
should be restricted to the first few 
days of school, when first graders 
need the experience of adjusting to 
the class group, and then relegated 
to recreational play at home or play- 
eround. 


Equipment. Enough small equip- 
ment should be provided so that each 
child in the group using balls (or 
hoops, or jump ropes) may have one 
to himself. Enough large apparatus 
should be available so that no more 
than three to five children will be 
playing at each station, thus reduc- 
ing waiting for turns to a minimum. 


Developmental rather than ‘‘sit and 
ride’’ apparatus should be used. 
Ladders for climbing and swinging, 
three-level horizontal bars for climb- 
ing and turning over, solid plat- 
forms for climbing up and jumping 
down illustrate developmental ap- 
paratus, while swings, slides, and 
teeter-totters ss 
ride’’ forms. 


represent sit and 

Procedures. Good preliminary or- 
ganization will streamline the move- 
ment of the class as it gets into ac- 
tion on the playground or in the 
gymnasium. If 30 children are to do 
self-testing activities in six groups 
or squads, each child should know 
ahead of time which group he is 
with, what equipment his group 
takes out, where the group plays, 
and what to do when he gets there. 
If each child knows there is a ball 
or jump rope for him in the box 
and knows he may go right ahead 
and play with it as soon as the 
equipment is distributed, all will get 
into action without delay. 

New games may be learned in the 
classroom by reading descriptions 
written so children may understand 
them, during the time allotted to 
‘‘reading for meaning.’’? Teachers 
who have experimented with this 
method say that it saves not only 
the time spent in the teacher’s ex 
planation but also the time ordinar 


(Continued on page 68 


2Hale, Louise Kent. Construction of 

Reading Material in Games, Master’s 
thesis. Iowa City: State University of 
Iowa, 1940. (Typewritten.) 


Developmental rather than “sit and ride” apparatus should be used in first grade. 

















Enough apparatus should be available to reduce time spent waiting for a turn. 


61st 


AAHPER 
NATIONAL 


CONVENTION 


Portland, Oregon 


March 29-April 2, 1959 


Make Reservations Early! 





Planning to Attend? 





OW is the time to reserve your Hotel Single Double Twins Suites 
hotel accommodations in Port- |. Benson 7.00-13.00 10.00-16.00 12.50-17.00 
, Orecon. for AAHPER’s C 2. Campbell Ct. 4.00- 4.50 5.00- 5.50 6.50 
land, Oregon, for Ad UK's Con- 3. Carlton 3.00- 3.50 3.50- 4.50 4.00- 5.50 
vention. Below is a convenient ap- 4. Commodore 4.00- 6.00 5.00- 7.00 7.00- 8.00 12.00-18.00 
slication form with a checklist of 5. Congress 6.00- 8.00 7.50- 9.50 8.50-12.00 13.00-18.00 
a Hae mi 4 6. Danmore 4.00- 5.50 5.50- 6.50 6.75- 7.50 
leading hotels in the area of the Pub- 7. Heathman 6.50- 9.00 8.00- 9.50 9.50-12.00 16.00-25.00 
lic Auditorium, Convention head- 8. New Heathman 6.50- 9.00 8.00- 9.50 9.50-12.00 16.00-25.00 
arterc cats : q " an 9. Hungerford 4.50- 5.00 7.00- 7.50 8.00- 8.50 
quarters. Locations of the hotels i ienedel sah On0 9.00. 1am 
listed appear on the city map by 11. King Tower Apt. 6.75- 7.50 8.75-11.00 
number. The blank is to be mailed = aie " 5.50- 9.00 6.50-10.00 7.50-10.00 
al bee : ae 13. ultnoma 8.00-12.00 1 1.00-16.00 1 1.00-16.00 18.00-50.00 
to the Convention and Vimtore Bu 14. Plaza 500 650 650. 8.50 
reau, not to AAHPER. Rates quoted 15. Roosevelt 5.00- 6.50 6.50- 7.50 8.50- 9.50 
are subject to change without notice. 16. Roseland 3.50- 5.00 5.00- 6.50 6.50- 8.00 
‘ 17. Washington 5.00- 7.00 6.50- 9.00 7.00- 9.00 15.00-25.00 


TO: Convention Bureau, Portland Chamber of Commerce, 1020 S.W. Front Ave., Portland 4, Oregon 
HOTEL RESERVATION FOR 61st NATIONAL AAHPER CONVENTION, MARCH 29-APRIL 2, 1959 


Choice of hotels: | 2 3 


Room(s) with bath for person(s) double twin 


to $ 


Rate per room desired $ 


Suite-Parlor bedroom(s) with bath for person(s). Rate desired $ 
Arrival date Time of arrival . Departure date 
lf reservations cannot be made in one of hotels indicated, shall we place you elsewhere? Yes No 


Rooms will be occupied by (NAMES of ALL PARTIES MUST BE LISTED) 


Please print. 


Name Address 

Name Address 

Name Address 

Name Address 

YOUR NAME Institution 
Address........ 
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WHO SHOULD BE RESPONSIBLE FOR PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL GRADES? 


Let’s Ask the Classroom Teacher 


oO. OF the educational prob- 
lems of considerable profes- 


sional importance today centers in 
the physical education program cov- 
erage for the elementary school age 
child. Interest in activities for this 
age group has been mounting con- 
tinuously during the last decade. 
Program personnel discussion is 
cuaranteed to make for hot debate. 

Physical educators universally can 
be found freely expressing their feel- 
ings about what youngsters need in 
their program, what poor prepara- 
tion the classroom teacher receives 
for satisfying these needs, and what 
superior program coverage could be 
provided by the physical education 
specialist in the elementary school 
system. 


A Simple Checklist 


Many of these physica: educators 
make a great many assumptions as 
they often report what they think 
are the feelings of classroom teachers 
regarding the physical education 
phase of the elementary school pro- 
gram. Concern over this failure to 
examine assumptions led to the con- 
struction and circulation of the sim- 
ple, easy-to-administer, non-time 
consuming, yes-no checklist here re- 
ported. Its purpose was to find out 
how classroom teachers feel about 
certain aspects of the elementary 
school physical education picture. 
The checklist was given to 150 class- 
room teachers (through the princi- 
pals of the schools) of grades one 
through six in seven schools in four 
towns. In none of these schools was 
there a special teacher of physical 
education as part of the integral 
school unit. In all, 138 classroom 
teachers reported as indicated on the 
accompanying checklist. 





Dr. Donnelly is chairman of the De- 
partment of Health and Physical 
Education, teaching activities as 
well as methods and materials in 
both fields. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


ALICE DONNELLY 


Danbury (Conn.) State Teachers College 


The fact is re-emphasized that the 
instrument was designed to ascer- 
tain how classroom teachers feel 
about certain aspects of the physical 
education program. No attempt was 
made to explain or interpret the 
meanings of terms used. The many 
questions which justifiably arise in 
the mind of the reader may stimu- 
late follow-up. Far more valuable 
research in this whole area may 
result when additional studies are 
made. 


What the Data Reveal 

Study of the present data re- 
veals, in an outstanding fashion, the 
following : 

1. An overwhelming majority of 
these teachers feel that they do have 
responsibility for the physical edu- 
cation program for their children. 


2. A great majority feel that, even 


though they want the help of a spe- 
cialist in physical education, they do 
not want the specialist to teach the 
children all the time. The teachers 
want to teach them physical educa- 
tion, too! 

3. The vast majority feel that re- 
cess or unsupervised play is not 
enough for children but the num- 
ber drops slightly when the question 
is asked about the daily period of 
physical education. 

4. A vast majority feel the need 
for specialist help on a regular basis 
and do not want a ‘‘consultant’’ to 
wait upon an invitation or request. 

5. Almost two-thirds of these 
teachers express need for some kind 
of curriculum guide to carry on 
their programs. 


Teacher's Comments 
Many teachers took advantage of 
the opportunity to make comments 
(Continued on page 80) 





CHECKLIST FOR SCHOOLS WITHOUT SPECIAL PHYSICAL EDUCATION TEACHER 


(Responses of 138 classroom teachers are reported.) 


This is a short checklist attempting to find out how you feel about the physical 
education program. Results will be used on a district level study. 


Check one (x) Yes No 


1. Do you feel that you should have any responsibility for the 127 10 
Physical Education program for the children in your room? 


2. Do you feel that you should have some help from a specialist 128 9 


in Physical Education? 


3. Do you feel that a specialist in P.E. should ‘‘take’’ the chil- 32 105 


dren all the time? 


4. Do you feel that a specialist in P.E. 


dren only some of the time? 


should ‘‘take’’ the chil- 99 35 


5. Do you feel that you should have a P.E. specialist in the 84 53 
school who would serve as a ‘‘consultant’’? 

6. Do you feel that such a consultant should come to you only 39 87 
on your request? 

7. Do you feel that the P.E. specialist should have a regular 120 18 
weekly schedule for his visits? 

8. Do you feel that your children need a daily period of P.E.? 96 42 

9. Do you feel that a daily recess or period of unsupervised 30 106 
play is enough for your children? 

10. Do you feel the need for some kind of a curriculum guide 94 44 


for P.E.? 
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MAURICE FITZGERALD GYMNASIUM AT QUEEN’S COLLEGE 
PROVIDES MODERN SETTING FOR PHYSICAL EDUCATION, RECREATION, 
AND HEALTH SERVICES FOR ENTIRE STUDENT BODY 


The new $3,500,000 Maurice FitzGerald Gymnasium 
at Queens College, Flushing, New York, opened its 
doors on September 17, 1958. The building was de- 
signed to meet the needs of the instructional programs 
of health and physical education; intramural, inter- 
collegiate, and recreation programs; and the college 
health service program. (Queens College, part of the 
municipal system of higher education in New York 
City, is a coeducational college with an enrollment of 
4000 undergraduates in the day session.) 

The necessary number of teaching stations (antici- 
pated future enrollment as against class load) deter- 
mined the type, size, and function of the various build- 
ing areas. Some of the principles used as guides in 
planning were: (a) all activity areas should be for 
coeducational use, (b) areas should be multipurpose 
where possible, (¢) official game dimensions should be 
used, unless inappropriate, (d) use of one court (e.g., 
varsity basketball) should not prevent use of adjacent 
facilities, and (e) large areas, rather than small areas, 
should be provided to allow for the modification of 
present programs and permit the future development 
of new activities. 

Queens College has provided for the needs of all stu- 
dents, not just for the well-skilled athlete. Details of 
the building are included here to aid other administra- 
tors in the building of more attractive, functional facili- 
ties so sorely needed in the professional field. 

The new building consists of three levels (two of 
which are shown in detailed floor plans here) and a 
basement. The sloping site for the building permits 
easy access to different levels and utilizes natural light 
in what would otherwise be basement levels. 
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The entire structure, with the exception of the roof, 
is reinforced concrete and is listed as a class 1 fireproof 
building. The main gymnasium roof is precast insulat- 
ing plank type cement and wood fibers bound with pres- 
sure and reinforced by concrete and steel with good 
acoustical properties. 

An outstanding feature is the wood flooring found in 
the main gymnasium, auxiliary gymnasium, and the 
dance studio. These floors are set in mastic over 14” 
resilient corkboard which is laid on a conerete slab. 
This type of flooring is called continuous strip or 
‘‘jronbound.’’ Edge grained maple 33/32” thick and 
1 3/16” wide is laid in 12” strips. Sawtoothed steel 
splines at the ends and tongue and groove along the 
side hold the floor solidly in place with no nails used. 
A 3 ply felt and mastic membrane damp proofs the 
conerete slab under this ‘‘floating floor.’’ 

The folding partition which separates the main gym- 
nasium into the north and south sections is the largest 
in the world. Made of fiberboard and wood these elec- 
trically operated doors are 24’ high and are capable of 
dividing the 225’ floor into two completely sealed and 
separated gymnasiums. These doors store into either 
side of the gymnasium in storage areas approximately 
10’ deep. Through the use of a keyed electric motor 
these doors are quickly and easily opened or closed. 

The building is heated through finned radiation uti- 
lizing steam. Most areas have individual heating and 
ventilation systems with fresh air introduced (heated 
and filtered) when occupancy requires it. The deck of 
the natatorium is heated by radiant heat. 

The upper level contains the main gymnasium, with 
approximate floor space of 43,650 square feet. This is 
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ROBERT J. TIERNEY 
and 


ROBERT H. SALMONS 


Dr. Tierney is chairman of the 
Department of Health and Physical 
Education at Queens College and re- 
ceived his Ed.D. at New York Uni- 
versity. Dr. Salmons is assistant me tn : LEVEL 
professor of health and physical edu- * en te 1 ES 
cation at Queens College and liaison és 
between the Department Building 
Committee and the architect. 
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the largest free floor area in the East and possibly in 
the nation. 

Game courts include eight class and intramural and 
one exhibition basketball court, 22 doubles and singles 
courts for badminton, eight volleyball courts, and a 
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stusem| armceric t | 
flatboard track (10 laps to the mile). Fixed telescopic “1 i fi im 
bleachers will seat 2500 spectators. Two classrooms > | III d 
E serve as health education classrooms or half time con- ‘ qu | 
ference rooms for teams. . ve eee casted SH) elke 
I The intermediate level contains the office suites, with : — te] 4 
faculty and staff offices, reception room, secretary’s . arene E 
y office, conference room, and storage room. The medical ' , 
offices include doctors offices, examining rooms, two om| eer | | [ 
vf, five-bed wards, records room, direct ambulance access, =< : ‘ 
of and other modern features. , Fr EXERCISE CLASS 
it- The exercise room, with tile floor, is used for re- ¥ 14 
15- stricted physical education, fencing, boxing, wrestling ; us meee 
od it is convertible to a classroom seating approximately . 
200. The dance studio, 87’ x 64’ has a built-in public 
in address system and record cabinet, wood floor, and At top is a cross section of the new physical education 
he acoustical plaster. building. The intermediate level plan is shown above, 
,” The lower level houses the natatorium pool, an aux- and below is the floor plan for the lower level facilities. 
ib. iliary gymnasium (115’ x 71’2”), locker and shower 
or areas for men and women, and the equipment issue and ait 
nd basket room. i: 
el The gymnasium on the lower level contains three 
he basketball courts, four doubles and two singles bad- TTETVET 
d. minton courts, three volleyball courts, and gymnastic enskey seb | 
he equipment and storage area. see ke kk ke 
The pool is 75’'1” x 42’, with six lanes, 414’ to 12’ ™ y 
m- depth. It has one and three meter boards, and remov- 
ast able starting blocks. 
ec- Locker space includes the following: class: men—438 BE 
of full length lockers, 48 group showers; handicapped— c SS -— , 
nd 8 shower heads and 60 lockers ; women—434 full length —a ee ae 
ler showers, 36 group showers, 9 compartment showers, 17 Ty 
ly hairdriers ; handicapped—60 lockers, 8 showers, 2 hair- . 
‘or driers. Teams: men and women—120 lockers for men, a 2 , 
120 lockers for women. Faculty: lockers, toilet, and & eens * 
ti. shower facilities for college and departmental faculty _ eye boperes a ig mages, 
nd and staff. Also on the lower level are an equipment BASKET ROOM a 
ed storage room, equipment drying room, blackboard and ne | “TET ged 
of conference area, and bulletin board. ' 
The basement of the building contains a fully 
ith equipped laundry, along with mechanical equipment 
is rooms, filtration and storage room, and storage space. * 
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Volunteer workers from the commu- 
nity are instructed by staff from the 
Illinois Society for the Prevention of 
Blindness to help the schools conduct 
an annual visual screening program. 
Here the chairman of the Community 
Committee for Vision and Hearing in 
Peoria Schools observes a child’s re- 
sponses to the eye test questions. 


MARY ASKEW 


Illinois Society for the 
Prevention of Blindness 


Community-School Visual Screening Program 


To find the one out of four school 
children who may be expected to 
need professional attention for their 
eyes, schools have generally accepted 
the responsibility for visual screen- 
ing. Differences of opinion as to 
how to go about it have, however, 
tended to discourage school person- 
nel from conducting such programs 
on the annual basis which is desir- 
able. Here is a report from an 
agency which believes that such pro- 
grams are a community as well as 
a school responsibility and that 
by enlisting the support of appro- 
priate groups a more effective and 
more permanent program may be 
achieved. 

In 1949, the Illinois Medical So- 
ciety, the Chicago Ophthalmological 
Society, and the Illinois Optometric 
Association approved a plan for pro- 
fessional co-operation aimed at de- 
veloping a unified school visual 
screening program in Illinois. Since 
that time, a joint professional com- 
mittee of ophthalmologists and op- 
tometrists has been responsible for 
recommending standards and for en- 
couraging professional co-operation 
with the school program. This com- 
mittee, operating at the state level, 
has suggested that local joint com- 
mittees be set up at the invitation 
of the school administrator and that 
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these committees consider the recom- 
mendations of the state group. 

This plan has been implemented 
in the state by the Illinois Society 
for the Prevention of Blindness. 
This is a voluntary health agency 
which has had more than 40 years 
of experience in demonstrating pre- 
ventive programs. Other programs 
which it helped to sponsor are now 
under the appropriate public agen- 
cies. 

The Illinois Society for the Pre- 
vention of Blindness has employed 
a staff of three field consultants to 
serve the schools by invitation in 
the program of visual screening. 
There are now 49 local joint com- 
mittees in Illinois, several of which 
serve areas as large as three coun- 
ties. In two such instances, every 
including Catholic 
and Lutheran as well as public, has 


school system, 


chosen to adopt the screening pro- 
gram. This means that every school 
child in these areas receives screen- 
ing at least in alternate grades, and 
in many small communities an- 
nually. 

The details of this co-operative 
program are described here by Miss 
Askew, supervisor of the School Vis- 
ual Screening Program of the Illi- 
nois Society for the Prevention of 


Blindness. 


On the advice of the local joint 
committees, the visual screening pro- 
grams use the standards of the Mas- 
sachusetts Vision Test as the bases 
for referral. Visual acuity is meas- 
ured by reading the 20/30 line only 
with each eye separately. This ap- 
plies to all grades. For the Group 
II test for far-sightedness, we read 
the 20/20 line through plus sphere 
lenses of 1.75 diopters for grade 4 
and up and 2.25 diopters for the 
younger children. For the Group 
Ill test for muscle co-ordination, 
we use the limits incorporated in 
whatever instrument is being util- 
ized (the Welch-Allyn and Ameri- 
can Optical Co. instruments are the 
same in this regard; the Bausch & 
Lomb is approximately the same). 

About 75 percent of the referrals 
will be in the Group I (Visual 
Acuity) category. The test is 
stopped at the point where a reason 
for referral is found; no more time 
is taken with these children. Those 
who have 20/30 vision or better go 
on to Group IT and very likely to 
Group III. It is true that in these 
two tests, only 25 percent of the 
children with. visual problems are 
involved. The tests are given be- 
cause of concern for the children 
as individuals and in the belief that 
a sound school health program will 
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not leave them out simply because 
they are in the minority. 

What happens to the education of 
the child with an uncorrected far- 
sightedness or muscle deviation? As 
educators are aware, the farsighted 
child may be restless and a disturb- 
ance in the classroom when expected 
to do close work. This is in contrast 
to the nearsighted child, who is apt 
to be a good student. Teachers 
often think that farsighted pupils 
have emotional problems. Corrective 
glasses for reading make it possible 
for them to adjust to the classroom 
situation, with often dramatic im- 
provement. 

The child with uncorrected muscle 
deviation will feel tension when at- 
tempting to use his eyes together, 
unless the vision in one eye is al- 
ready suppressed. These children 
find it difficult to absorb the content 
of teaching and they very often fall 
behind. The Massachusetts Vision 
Test offers a quick and relatively re- 
liable way to check this. 

The matter of ‘‘over-referrals’’ is 
one we hear much about. While we 
consider that it is never a loss to 
give a child the advantage of a com- 
plete professional examination of the 
eye, we do appreciate the position 
of the school, when a parent becomes 
upset because the fee paid to the eye 
doctor as a result of the school’s re- 
ferral seemed ‘‘unnecessary.’’ One 
advantage of the joint professional 
advisory committee is that the doc- 
tors. become more aware of their 
responsibility to support the school 
program in what they say to the 
parent. Where these committees 
exist, we have noted a more cautious 
and understanding interpretation by 
the doctors to the parents, and this 
increases public respect. 

Nevertheless, we should make an 
effort to hold over-referrals to a 
minimum and still not miss those 
children in need of care. We should 
understand that some over-referrals 
are unavoidable, due to the fact that 
professional opinion varies. Our ap- 
proach to this problem is to recom- 


After two days’ training, a volunteer 
prepares school pupils for their eye 
test. Such volunteers have become 
leaders in support of expanded school 
and community health programs. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


A local professional committee of 
ophthalmologists and optometrists sets 
standards for the school’s screening 
program. The Skokie advisory group 
here considers some new equipment. 


mend that those children who are 
candidates for referral on the initial 
screening be rescreened another day 
by another person. 

The report on the St. Louis Study 
indicated that the over-referrals 
from the Massachusetts test were too 
high. In Hlimois, we have not ex- 
perienced over-referrals in the per- 
centages given in the St. Louis re- 
port. We believe that rescreening is 
partly responsible for the difference. 
Also, we are working in a commu- 
nity setting where children are seen 
by professional men of their parents’ 
choosing. The doctors have a variety 
of backgrounds, both medical and 
optometrie. 

Since the visit to the eye doctor 
may be an educational experience 
for child and parent, we need be 
concerned only when the parent does 
not understand that screening is not 
diagnostic but only an indication of 
the possible need for correction. In 
our programs, over-referrals are 
usually close to 10 pereent. They 
have been as high as 12 percent and 
as low as 5 percent. We find that 
such percentages do not make too 
much of a problem for the schools. 

Many school nurses prefer to do 
the screening themselves. In most 
instances this restricts the number 
of children served and takes time 
which might be more fruitfully de- 
voted to following up the cases in 
need of attention and to eye health 







































education for both child and parent. 
On the other hand, the nurse who 
will accept other appropriate per- 
sons serving in an auxiliary capacity 
under her supervision may be more 
effective in school and community. 

Where should the school nurse 
look for these auxiliaries? Theoret- 
ically, the teacher is the ideal per- 
son, because she already understands 
the child and is skilled in communi- 
eating with children. The many 
pressures on the teachers today, 
however, make it almost impossible 
for them to have time to learn 
enough about visual screening to 
feel secure in what they are doing. 

In Illinois we have had most satis- 
factory results in programs planned 
around the use of volunteers. How 
to plan this is a subject in itself. 
First, any organization contemplat- 
ing a volunteer program should be 
willing to accept the responsibilities 
involved. The co-operation of all 


members of the staff is important 
and genuine enthusiasm, an asset. 
Definite criteria should be set up for 





the selection of volunteers and prep- 
arations need to be made for their 
instruction and supervision. The 
supervisor should see that the sched- 
ule is well organized, that volunteers 
are expected by the school, and that 
equipment and records are on hand. 

We suggest that volunteers be se- 
lected in relation to aptitudes for 
dealing with children and to educa- 
tional background, so that they will 
understand the ‘scientific approach 
and respect the: confidential nature 
of their experience with each child. 
It is wise to avoid using women who 
have preschool children, because 
they are less able to keep to a sched- 
ule. 


Well-trained Volurtzers Ensure 
Efficient Screening 

A major responsibility of each 
consultant on the staff of the Illinois 
Society is to give instruction in the 
screening technique. We have found 
it practical to spend two consecutive 
days with each group to be trained. 


These groups should number no 


more than six persons. They receive 
two hours of orientation and demon- 
stration and six hours of practice 
under supervision. They are usually 
able to sereen 150 children during 
this time. Each volunteer is given 
a copy of the Standard Procedure to 
be followed, but they soon learn to 
ask the questions without referring 
to the sheet. Then they give their 
full attention to the child, and this 
better communications, 
which is so essential in such a sub- 
jective process. It has been our ex- 
perience that volunteers become en- 


encourages 


thusiastic, loyal, and willing to as- 
sume responsibility for screening 


300-400 children. They also become 
community leaders in support of the 
schools and the health program. 
For example,-the vision volunteers 
in Peoria instrumental in 
establishing an organization called 


were 


S.0.8. (Save Our Schools) after the 
school referendum had been voted 


down four times in that community. 
The fifth referendum carried. 
the river in 


Across 
Tazewell County, the 


Women’s Club of Morton, a small 
community with no nurse, 
has carried the program for four 
years with follow-up done by the 
teachers. They have become so aware 
of the health needs of the area that 


school 


they have initiated a movement to 
establish a county health depart- 
ment. 


Where local interest of this kind 
developed, the goal of screening 
the entire population each 
year may be and often is realized. 
Even in the larger school popula- 
tions, such as in Peoria and Rock- 
ford, the children are screened in 
Where there are 
school nurses, they themselves usual- 


school 


alternate grades. 


ly elect to rescreen those whose vis- 
ual abilities did not meet the 
mum 


mini- 
requirements of the initial 
Then they 
each letter is mailed or parent con- 
ference indicated, yet their 
sional time has not 
children with good vision. 
quently they have more time for the 
essential job of follow-up. * 


screening. know why 
profes- 
been spent on 
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“The Choice of Those Who Play The Game” 


The MacGregor Co. - 


Cincinnati 32, Ohio 
FOOTBALL + BASEBALL » BASKETBALL + GOLF + TENNIS 
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331 N. Marquette St. 
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--and ease of action. Featuring.. 
Model 285 ‘‘Olympic’’ - A trim, 


fashionably styled one-piece suit. 





Attractive National ‘‘teen tes- 
ted’’ gym wear... . with a 


modest, figure flattering ap- 
pearance... and ‘‘freedom of 
action’’ features. Made of the 


highest quality suiting available 
° sanforized and colorfast. 
In a variety of styles, colors 
and materials - Sea NEW 
“Wash and Wear’’ 


Write today for free circular. Sample 
suits sent on request. 


Spor Company 


Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 
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Bowling... ONE SPORT YOU NEVER OUTGROW! 


More and more physical education instructors are aids— booklets, movies, even certified bowling instruc- 
coming to realize the many unique advantages of tors. Write today to start your students on a sport 
America’s favorite participant sport— bowling. And they’ll never outgrow . . . bowling! 
they’re making bowling courses a regular part of their 
physical education program for both girls and boys. 
Unlike most other school sports which stop when ' 
students graduate, bowling can be enjoyed socially 
all through life. It keeps students fit now... and in FREE INSTRUCTION AIDS r 
the years to come. 
Bowling develops coordination and poise. It offers 
thrills every frame and every game, and competition 





Just send a letter or post card for any or all of these 
aids to creating a bowling program: 


e FREE instruction kit with manuals on teaching 


that teaches sportsmanship. And with handicapping, bowling, and organizing and conducting the program, 
everyone has a chance to win. plus a list of school services and awards. @ FREE 
Bowling is fun in or out of class, with the family, bowling lessons by certified instructors in many 


states. @ FREE 16mm film, ‘‘ Young America Bowls.” 


Write: American Association for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation and Recreation, 1201 16th St., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


on a date, or in a club. Today’s modern lanes with 
luxurious, wholesome surroundings add to the pleas- 
ure, and make bowling everybody’s sport. 

Get the facts about student bowling. Below you’ll 
see how you can obtain free, easy-to-use instruction 











Post this page on your bulletin board. Reprints on request. 












SOLVE BUDGET PROBLEMS 
Shop from this FREE 


Stretch your budget 
F and provide a greater GYMNASTIC 
array of quality 
supplies for your CATALOG 
gymnasium with this 
value-laden catalog 
as your guide. 
™, TRADE-IN YOUR OLD 
i, EQUIPMENT on finest 
apparatus available. 
Send post card to: 
U 










GYMNASTIC SUPPLY CO. 


250 West éth St. San Pedro, Calif 





NEW AND IMPROVED 


RYAN’S H. & R. 


5 DIFFERENT MODELS 
From 20+ to 100% Capacity 
Force Feed —In- 
stant Shutoff — 
50 Ibs. capacity. 
Shaker in Hop- 
per for Constant 
Flow. 

Adjustable Con- 
trol on Handle. 


SAVES TIME ANC 
MATERIAL 





Send to Dept. H for booklet on four other models 


H. & R. MFG. CO., Los Angeles 34, Calif. 








New and Exciting Field Game 


SPEED-A-WAY 


Combines elements of running, passing, kick- 
ing. For boys and girls junior high through 
college. 


Easy to learn; easy to teach. It’s fun. 
SPEED-A-WAY FILM 
Rental—$2.50 (b&w) and $3.75 (color) 
SPEED-A-WAY GUIDE BOOK—$1.00 
Order Now 
MARJORIE S. LARSEN 
1754 Middlefield Stockton 4, Calif. 























PINNIE 





BLUE, RED, GREEN, NAVY 
YELLOW, MAROON, ORANGE 
@ STURDY FABRIC 75% 
e@ WELL MADE DOZ 
e@ COLOR FAST *PLUS SHIPPING 


REFEREE'S PINNY $1.25 ea. 
(Pinnies Also Available With Numerals) 


S. D. KISCH, INC. 
47 West 56th St. @ N.Y. 19, N.Y. 

















Chimera in Health. Education 





(Continued from page 24) 


the laboratory. This involves the 
movement of students from place to 
place and the passage of time. These 
difficulties are not impossible to sur- 
mount, but they represent barriers 
that accentuate the difficulty in 
achieving a comprehensive health 
appraisal of the individual. 

When it comes to evaluation of 
stability of mind, all of the psycho- 
logical tests, and, indeed, the tests 
that the psychiatrist can do are apt 
to be inadequate so far as a precise 
determination is concerned. Even 
if such tests and examinations were 
adequate, they would entail much 
testing of the pupil outside the class- 
room. Obviously this increases the 
difficulty of achieving a comprehen- 
sive health test. 

The attainment of higher levels of 
happiness is something that is prob- 
ably more difficult to evaluate than 
health attitudes. Happiness has 
many intangibles, is apt to fluctuate 
from day to day, and has not been 
submitted to careful research from 
the testing standpoint. Inclusion of 
this phase of mental health in the 
comprehensive health test 
hopeless. 


appears 


The prolongation of life is some- 
thing that can be tested only by the 
passage of years. It could be that 
something learned by a student in 
his health class might save his life 
15, 25, or even 40 years after the 
course of instruction had been com- 
pleted. under these cir- 
cumstances, the health course might 
be more successful than any other 
single course the student had ever 
had, but so far as the instructor is 
concerned he can hardly afford to 
wait this leneth of time in order to 
judge the effectiveness of his health 
instruction. 


In a sense, 


This is perhaps the most 
important single part of the 


prehensive 


com- 
health test, yet it is im- 
possible to administer effectively. 
At this point, then, the 
hensive health test 
chimeriecal. 


compre- 
appears to be 
An adequate measuring 
instrument may yet be devised, how- 
ever, for all the new things in life 
have been built upon the vacuum of 
a previous deficiency. * 





One of a kind! 
f 





there's nothing like 
Program Aids 


NOTHING—BUT NOTHING —builds 
stronger teams and better programs than 
Program Aids. The sure way to Scientific 
Coaching, More Wins, Increased Game 
Attendance, New Prestige. 

@ PLAYMASTER* Coaching Aids 
RECORD-MASTER* ‘‘Hall-of-Fame’’ Displays 
ERASO* Posters & Charts 
SCORE-KING* Magnetic Scoreboard 
SPOT AWARDS* Trophies & Cups 
*rec.us.pat.orr, WRITE FOR CATALOG TO — 


THE PROGRAM AIDS CO., INC. 


Dept. J, 550 5th Ave., N. Y. 36, N. Y. 
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Spor Company 
380 N. Marquette Fond du Lac, Wis. 


SQUARE DANCE? 
FOLK DANCE? 


RECORDS—BOOKS—SUPPLIES 
Official Suppliers to 
Colleges and City Departments 
No postage charge—no packing charge—orders 


shipped same day as received—complete stock 
of all labels in the field. 


Send for free catalogs and a sample copy of 
















The Magazine of American Folk Dancing 
1161 Broad Street, Newark 5, N. J. 
AMERICAN SQUARES 
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Indoor Target Range 


From Morris Sheet Metal Works, 1680 W. 
Mound St., Columbus, Ohio, comes word of 
a new portable, indoor target range for 
use with BB or pellet guns. The “Home 
Range” can be hung on a wall or set on 
a table. Rubber cleats protect furniture. 
It is made of 16 guage steel for maxi- 
mum safety and has a recessed and pro- 
tected light socket for optional light. 
Blue steel spinning targets can be re- 
placed by paper targets. Weighs 191% 
lbs. The price is $12.50 in any quantity 
—F.O.B. factory. 


Water Ski Tow Rope 


From Ru-Son Products Co., 278 Johnston 
Ave., Jersey City 4, N. J., comes a line of 5 
new poly-bagged “Ski Champ” Water 
Ski Tow Rope sets. Made from either 
Firestone Velon LP 14” Polyethylene 
high tenacity rope or ¥,” Whitlock Wa- 
terflex Manila rope, the set consists of 
75 ft. of rope for single or 85 ft. for 
slalom, a colorful high impact styrene 
float, a red hardwood handle, and a wa- 
ter skiing booklet. Write for informa- 
tion and prices. 


Do-it-Yourself Basketball Goal 


“Flexi-Goal,” a do-it-yourself adjust- 
able basketball goal designed for attach- 
ment to garages or other buildings is 
the latest from the Lindcraft Corp., Cape 
Girardeau, Mo. The device is designed 
so that the player can dribble in under 
the basket and make shots without run- 
ning into the building. Steel framework 
for attachment to any backboard and 
goal is $29.95; complete kit including 
fan-shaped backboard and goal, $49.95 
—both plus freight. 


Aluminum Badminton Racket 


Latest in aluminum is a badminton 
racket set from Lakeside Sports Studios, 
2056 East 4th St., Cleveland, Ohio. The 
racket meets all requirements for official 
tournament play, is‘ unaffected by mois- 
ture, can’t warp, splinter, or crack, re- 
quires no press. Recessed rim protects 
nylon stringing against wear at the 
points of greatest stress. Set of 4 plus 
weatherproof net, post stakes, imported 
English shuttlecocks, and rule book sells 
for $19.95. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


New Side Horse 

Fred Medart Products, Inc., 3535 DeKalb 
St., St. Louis 18, Mo., is currently intro- 
ducing an all new side horse. The body 
is regulation size, heavily padded with 
elastic-cloth-backed vinyl. The welded 


ay 





steel base and upright assembly are de- 
signed for easy separation from the 
body. Base rests on slip-proof rubber 
pads. Levers raise horse, for moving, on 
four rubber-tread ball bearing casters. 
Spring latches permit instant adjust- 
ment of horse height. 


Continuous-Board Gymstands 

A new type of gymstand in which the 
seat, riser, and footboards are continu- 
ous lengths of wood has been added to 
the line of Wayne Iron Works, 147 N. Pem- 
broke Ave., Wayne, Pa. The motorized 
bank of rolling gymstand, designed for 
the entire length of the gymnasium, 
eliminates the need for numerous indi- 
vidual rolling gymstand sections. It also 
offers more seating capacity, since the 
gaps between individual sections are 
eliminated. 


Heavy Footballs for Training 

W. J. Voit Rubber Corp., 2945 E. 12th 
St., Los Angeles, Calif., announces two new 
overweight footballs for warm up, pre- 
practice, and short range tossing. The 
Power Arm passers’ ball is_ several 
ounces heavier than official and the 
Power Wrist for centers is still heavier. 
Both have been designed to make the 
game ball feel light in play. The balls 
are prominently labeled to avoid con- 
fusion with regulation equipment. 


Aluminum Storage Units 

Aluminum U-Bild Units, ideal for 
extra storage space and dressing rooms, 
have been announced by J. B. Sebreil 
Corp., 300 S. Los Angeles St., Los Angeles 
13, Calif. Units are shipped completely 
fabricated, ready for bolting together. 
Units come in a variety of sizes. Write 
for more information. 


New Record Board 

RECORD-MASTER* “Hall of 
Fame” Displays for honoring past 
champions and inspiring current players 
have been introduced by the Program 
Aids Company, Inc., 550 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. The new “show-casing” device 
features a sturdy, all-steel construction. 
Gold headings and _ chrome-trimmed 
green board set off the white name and 
record plaques. Plaques can be changed 
as often as necessary. Display boards 
are available for nine activities. 


Push-Button Reel 

A new heavy duty push-button “no 
backlash” reel was recently unveiled by 
the Shakespeare Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. The 
No. 1797 WonderCast comes with ap- 
proximately 75 yards of 12-pound test 
monofilament (installed). The new reel 
is styled in bronze and features a heavy 
duty structural frame bearing. 


Modern Peacemaker 


A BB model of one of America’s fron- 
tier guns is the latest from P. Y. Hahn 
Mfg. Co., Inc., East Church St., Fairport, N. Y. 
Called the Hahn “45” BB Single Action 
Revolver, the new model is a dead ringer 
for frontier America’s famous Peace- 
maker. The gas powered “triple-6-shoot- 
er” is identical in length with the west- 
ern favorite (10 5/16”), rips off 18 shots 
without reloading and is claimed to be 
“perfect for lightning fast draw prac- 
tice.” A single Crosman Giant Gas Pow- 
erlet provides power for 70-100 shots. 
Uniform CO», power, precision truing of 
the barrel and factory testing keep shot 
groups tight for competitive shooting at 
the regulation BB range of 15 feet. The 
Hahn “45” is claimed to be the first gas- 
powered BB revolver that will stay in 
efficient operating condition for long 
service. Available for $15.95 from sport- 
ing goods dealers or the company. 


PAMPHLETS AND CATALOGS 
e Available on request from Huntington 
Laboratories, Inc, Huntington, Ind., is a new 
booklet How to Finish and Maintain 
Hard Floors. It details effective pro- 
cedures for terrazzo, marble, concrete, 
magnesite and ceramic tile. 
e The Program Aids Company, Inc., 550 
Fifth Ave., New York City—Send for the 
new 24-page, color catalog illustrating 
the complete Program Aids line. It 
features many new items and ineludes 
such tools as: PLAYMASTER* coach- 
ing aids, re-usable ERASO* posters 
and charts, SCORE-KING* magnetic 
scoreboard, and trophies and cups. 











Coaches Column 


Editor, PAUL GOVERNALI, Men’s Athletics Division of AAHPER 
Dept. of Physical Education, San Diego State College, San Diego, California 


STIMULATING SCHOOL INTEREST IN WRESTLING 


DICK WAITE 
Wrestling Coach, Columbia College 


THE popularity of wrestling in re- 
cent years has increased to the extent 
that many junior and senior high schools 
as well as colleges offer programs at 
virious levels. It is still far, however, 
from achieving its potential popularity. 

Through working in three phases of 
our wrestling program (instructional 
physical education, intramural, and the 
intercollegiate programs), we have had 
an opportunity to co-ordinate efforts 
and benefit by having all three plans 
complement each other. An integrated 
wrestling program has resulted not only 
in better wrestlers but also in heightened 
interest on the part of the student body. 

Our physical education classes are 
of eight weeks duration, meeting three 
times each week, for periods lasting 
thirty-five minutes. There are twenty 
to twenty-five students in each class, 
most of them without previous exper- 
ience. In these classes, we strive to pro- 
vide conditioning, basic instruction, and 
recreation and to arrive at competition 
as soon as possible. 

To achieve this goal, we have worked 
out-a competitive or sequence drill sys- 
tem, taking the skills and maneuvers we 
wish to teach and presenting them under 
circumstances comparable to actual 
wrestling conditions. As soon as basic 
positions and movements are mastered, 
for example, we teach the side-roll and 
the re-roll as a counter. We then have 
the defensive wrestler try to roll on the 
command “Wrestle!” The offensive man 
then attempts to counter with the re-roll. 

The next maneuver might be the 
switch and re-switch, or the sit-out and 
turn-in. This same procedure is fol- 
lowed until a whole series of maneuvers 
is mastered. Competition is continued 
until short, controlled bouts are con- 
ducted during each class. 


Sequence Drill Method 

One of the typical sequence drills 
follows: The defensive wrestler goes 
to the switch position. The offensive 
wrestler avoids the switch by keeping 
directly behind him. The defensive 
wrestler then recovers to his knees and 
turns in. The defensive wrestler follows, 
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and the offensive wrestler uses the side- 
roll. The defensive wrestler counters 
with the re-roll. Just as the re-roll is 
being completed, the offensive wrestler 
switches and the defensive wrestler re- 
switches. At this point, the defensive 
wrestler recovers from the re-switch by 
reaching his arm around the offensive 
wrestlers body. The offensive wrestler 
works the “whizzer” and goes to a neu- 
tral position. From the kneeling neu- 
tral position, the defensive wrestler 
works a snap-down to get behind his 


opponent. The whole sequence begins 
again with the original defensive 


wrestler becoming the offensive wrestler 
and working the counter moves instead 
of initiating the maneuvers. 

This particular sequence drill has 
many possibilities and can be expanded 
to include most of the moves taught to 
beginners. We have found that ending 
the sequence in a pinning combination 
is often helpful. The ability to keep 
from being pinned is very important to 
a team effort, and this is a good time 
to stress counters to pinning combina- 
tions and the value of the “bridge.” 


Time Aids Enthusiasm 

Other suggestions for the sequence 
drill include starting the offensive 
wrestlers on alternate sides so that they 
become accustomed to working the ma- 
neuvers either to the right or left. After 
the drill has been fairly well mastered 
it is interesting to time the wrestlers. 
Timing wrestlers helps to relieve the 
monotony of the drill and generates 
a degree of enthusiasm in students. 

The first few minutes of each class 
are devoted to reviewing maneuvers at 
half speed and with passive resistance. 
This proves to be a good way to warm 
up and establish the learning patterns 
that appear to be so essential to success- 
ful performance. Wrestling from stand- 
ing position has been eliminated entirely 
from our class instruction, since it has 
been our experience that most of the 
serious injuries to beginners occur in 
that phase of wrestling. 

A popular and beneficial phase of the 
physical education classes is the dual 


meet. Once or twice each term we divide 
the class into two or more teams and 
conduct dual meets within the class. To 
provide experience and create an at- 
mosphere of competition, we elect or 
appoint team captains, timers, score 
keepers, and referees. If there are class 
students with previous experience, they 
are usually given these duties. 

Close supervision is needed; when- 
ever possible, it is best to have the in- 
structor act as referee so that actual 
control of the match is in his hands. 
We have found that the interest and en- 
thusiasm generated by these contests 
often creates avid spectators for the 
varsity teams. 

It is important to keep a record of the 
result of each competition. This is val- 
uable to the instructor in matching the 
students for competition, and at the 
same time, it provides an objective 
basis for grades. 

Intramural Tournament 

The intramural tournament is run 
during the spring term. Several weeks 
prior to the date set for the tournament 
we contact the students who have taken 
wrestling in the instructional classes and 
encourage them to enter this tourna- 
ment. To stimulate interest, each var- 
sity squad member is encouraged to 
enter at least one novice. Many varsity 
wrestlers enter full teams and act as 
trainer-coach-manager. 

This approach has worked out very 
well, because the experience is helpful 
to the varsity men and adds to the in- 
terest on the part of the student body. 
The intramural department provides 
awards for the individual winners. In 
the future we plan to make an award 
to the winning team and coach. 

We feel that the interscholastie or 
intercollegiate program of wrestling 
benefits to a great extent from this close 
association with the instructional and 
intramural programs, mainly because it 
presents an ideal opportunity to ob- 
serve all the students at close range. 
Thus, we are aided in seeking out those 
individuals with interest and ability who 
might otherwise go unnoticed. These 
students can then be encouraged to be- 
come members of the varsity or fresh- 
man squads. 

Another advantage of close associa- 
tion with the instructional and intra- 
mural programs is continuity of instrue- 
tion. The students who start wrestling 
in the instructional classes are taught 
the same maneuvers in the same way 
that the wrestling squad members are 
taught. This method permits students 
to try out for the wrestling squad and 
take advanced instruction with a mini- 
mum amount of adjustment. 

We feel that the most important ad- 
vantage of this integrated program is 
the natural interest that is aroused in 
wrestling in the entire school, on the 
part of students and faculty and ad- 
ministration as well. * 
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First From Wilson 


COLORAMIC COMBINATIONS 


Wilson Leads the Way With Matched Coloramic Trims 
For Both Basketball Uniforms and Warm-ups 








An exciting new uni- 
form idea...natur- 
ally from Wilson! 

Now you can dress y ih 
your team in trim- @—”*_ 7 
matched uniforms = 
and warm-ups. For the first time, the 
crowd-pleasing trim styles of Color- 
amic uniforms are available in Color- 
amic-matched warm-up jackets 
and pants. 

Available now, this bright 1959 
styling is available in a wide selection 
of color combinations wherever qual- 
ity sports equipment is sold. 














Play the famous Wilson Jet —the perfectly 
balanced, action-approved top quality 


basketball. See the Jet and the great new — for noone in EP - 

line of Wilson leather and rubber basket- ee ee ‘d h qo a ov 

balls at your sporting goods dealer. oinations and the om —e - 
Coloramic line of basketball 
uniforms. 


ORDER EARLY! Uin wu. Dikhkhon 


Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago 
(A Subsidiaty of Wilson & Co., Inc.) 
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IN BRIEF” 


Write directly to publisher for information. 


HEALTH EDUCATION 


Family Guide to Teenage Health. 1st ed. 
Edward T. Wilkes, M.D. New York 10: 
The Ronald Press Co., 15 E. 26th St. 
1958. 244 p. $4.00. This is a practical 
manual for parents and adolescents on 
the health and emotional problems dur- 
ing the years between twelve and twen- 
ty. Special emphasis has been placed 
on growth, development, and adolescent 
problems. 


Exploring Home and Family Living. 1st ed. 
Henrietta Flick, Louise Fernandez, Eliz- 
abeth Munves. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: 
Prentice-Hall, Ine. 1959. 395 p. $4.60. 
This book has been written for the home 
economics teacher at the secondary level. 
Chapters on food selection and prepara- 
tion, home safety, personal grooming 
and care of the sick are of special inter- 
est to the health educator. 


Out of the Shadows—The Story of Muscular 
Dystrophy. Elizabeth Ogg. New York 16: 
Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 271, 22 E. 
38th St. 28 p. 1958. The pamphlet 
emphasizes that “research and more re- 
search remains the only hope of saving 
the lives of museular dystrophy victims.” 
Because of the scarcity of reference 
material on the subject it should be wel- 
comed by all health educators. 


Fitness for Sport. G: A. MePartlin. Dis- 
tributed by SportShelf, 10 Overlook 
Terrace, N. Y. 33, for G. Bell & Sons, 
Ltd., London. 1957. 112 p. $3.00. The 
purpose of this book, written in non- 
technical language, is to examine the 
basie principles of fitness and fitness 
training directed toward suecess in 
sports, and to set down some of the ways 
in which such fitness may be achieved. 
For those who wish to read further, a 
guide to suitable books is included. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
AND ATHLETICS 


Lifesaving and Water Safety Instruction. 3rd 
ed. Charles E. Silvia. New York 7: 
Association Press, 291 Broadway. 1958. 
185 p. Illus. $4.50. The lack of an illus- 
trated manual on lifesaving and water 
safety has long hampered instructors. 
This book strives to fulfill this need 
and re-establish the teaching of lifesav- 
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ing on a national level. An attempt to 
standardize procedures and techniques 
is done through the use of precise text 
and photographs. The book is suitable 
for high school and college lifesaving 
courses. Chapters include “How to 
Teach Lifesaving and Water Safety”; 
“Recovery of a Submerged Victim”; 
“Approaches and Tows”; Personal Safe- 
ty”; and “Resuscitation.” 


Instructions to Young Fencers. Gillian Sheen. 
Distributed by SportShelf, 10 Overlook 
Terrace, N. Y. 33, for Museum Press 
Ltd., London. 1958. 93 p. $3.75. This 
book provides a practical introduction 
for the beginner and the not-too-ad- 
vanced student. The author was Olympic 
Fencing Champion at Melbourne, and 
has been British Amateur Foil Cham- 
pion almost continuously since 1949. 
Chapters are included on the history of 
fencing, equipment, basic technique, 
judging, competitions, and training. A 
glossary of fencing terms is also in- 


cluded. 


Tennis for Beginners. Bill and Chet Mur- 
phy. New York 10: The Ronald: Press 
Co., 15 E. 26th St. 1958. 116 p. Illus. 
$2.95. This is an illustrated instruction 
book for beginning and inexperienced 
tennis players. It is based on the 
“Buddy System,” a do-it-yourself meth- 
od of learning the game. In addition to 
the instructional content, the volume 
contains information on equipment, 
strategy, etiquette, and procedures for 
entering a tournament. This book is 
included in the Barnes Sports Library, 
a collection of texts written by leading 
coaches and players. 


Diving Instruction. Rev. ed. N. W. Sars- 
field. Distributed by SportShelf, 10 
Overlook Terrace, N. Y. 33, for Educa- 
tional Productions Ltd., E. Ardsley, 
Wakefield, Yorks. 1958. 158 p. $3.25. 
This book was written for the serious 
student of -diving and is an authorita- 
tive work on the sport. Chapters are 
included on the English header, swallow 
dive, and firmboard takeoffs. There are 
explanations of the use of the spring- 
board. Jumps and key dives are fully 
described. Suggestions are also included 
for the teacher and coach. Photographs 
have been selected to give the coach a 
guide to key points in each movement. 


RECREATION AND OUTDOOR 
EDUCATION 


Sports and Recreation Facilities—For School 
and Community. M. Alexander Gabrielsen 
and Caswell M. Miles. New York 11: 
Prentice-Hall, Ine. 70 Fifth Ave. 1958. 
Illus. 370 pw. $6.00. Here is a book 
which gives detailed and comprehensive 
information on the planning and design- 
ing of modern physical education, 
sports, and recreation facilities. Authori- 
ties in selected areas contribute both 
knowledge and experience. 

Handbook of Co-Ed Teen Activities. Edythe 
and David DeMarche. New York 7: 
Association Press, 291 Broadway. 1958. 
640 p. $7.95. For a few or for a crowd, 
both indoors or outdoors, these “things- 
to do” meet constructive teen-age inter- 
ests, needs, and development. They are 
developed especially to help boys and 
girls, and young men and women, de- 
velop respect for each other, and pave 
the way to mature, desirable social re- 
lationships. 

Wildlife in Color. Roger Tory Peterson. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 1951. 
Illus. 191 p. $3.75. This is a picture 
book for anyone who loves the outdoors. 
It contains 450 full-color illustrations by 
eighteen of America’s leading wildlife 
artists. 

Familiar Animals of America. Will Barker. 
New York 16: Harper & Brothers, 49 
E. 33rd St. 1956. 300 p. $4.95. 
Among books in the nature field this one 
fills a unique place. It provides far 
more information than the standard field 
guide, yet it covers all the common land- 
dwelling animals which the general 
reader can expect to see around his 
home or on his travels. The book brings 
together information which is nowhere 
else available in a single source. 


BOOK LISTINGS 

HEALTH EDUCATION 
A Guide to Good Eating. 2nd ed. National 
Dairy Council, Chicago 6: The Council, 
111 N. Canal St. 1958. “A Guide to 
Good Eating, Porter,’ 20¢; “A Guide 
to Good Eating leaflet,’ 4¢; “A Guide 
to Good Eating handout,” 1¢. A revision 
of the well known seven food group to 
the new four group daily food pattern. 
Accident Facts. National Safety Council. 
Chicago 11: the Council, 425 N. Michi- 
gan Ave. 1958. 96 p. 
Lightning Facts and Figures. Lightning Pro- 
tection Institute. Chicago 4: the Insti- 
tute, 53 W. Jackson Blvd. 1958. 19 p. 
Free. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND 
ATHLETICS 
Modern Lawn Tennis. Tony and Joy Mot- 
tram. Distributed by SportShelf, 10 
Overlook Terrace, N. Y. 33, for Nicholas 
Kaye, London. 1958. 160 p. $4.50. 
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new Mosby books you'll want to consider for adoption 
The Latest Editions for Courses 
in “Health” and “Physiology of Exercise’ 





Morehouse 
and Miller 


By LAURENCE E. 
MOREHOUSE, Ph.D., 
Associate Professor of 
Physical Education, 
The University of 
Southern California; 
and AUGUSTUS T. 
MILLER, JR., Ph.D., 
M.D., Professor of 
Physiology, University 
of North Carolina Med- 
ical School. In prepara- 
tion. Scheduled for 
January 1959. 





New 3rd Edition! : 
PHYSIOLOGY OF EXERCISE 


Designed for a college level course in “Physiology of Exercise,” this Mosby book 
shows how the physical potentials of the human body are best revealed by an 
analysis of the manner in which they meet the exacting requirements of exercise. 
Assuming your students have only an elementary knowledge of chemistry and 
physics, the authors provide them with the necessary physiological background they 
need to make and understand this analysis. 


This new 3rd edition has been extensively revised to incorporate the rapid advances 
in physiological knowledge made possible by recent developments in electronic, 
biochemical, and photographic instruments of research. As a result of new experi- 
mental evidence, old theories of how the body reacts to exercise have been dis- 
proved. The student of physiology of exercise today must continually face the 
necessity of discarding old theories and trying to create new ones utilizing these 
new technological tools of science. This revision can assist him in keeping his mind 
open to the constant stream of new information from physiological laboratories all 
over the world. 











Turner 

By C. E. TURNER, 
A.M., Ed.M., D.Sc., Dr. 
P.H., Professor of Pub- 
lic Health, Emeritus, 
Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology; Former- 
ly Associate Professor 
of Hygiene in the Tufts 
College Medical and 
Dental Schools. In prep- 
aration. Scheduled for 
February 1959, 


Vv 


New 11th Edition! 
PERSONAL AND COMMUNITY HEALTH 


This soon-to-be-released 11th edition of Turner’s PERSONAL AND COM- 
MUNITY HEALTH discusses all aspects of personal and community health with 
enough underlying science to clarify and support health teaching. It is flexible 
enough to allow you to choose it for separate courses on these subjects or use it for 
a combined course. 


Well-organized, and unusually well-illustrated, this revision of one of the most popu- 
lar books in the field will hold students’ interest. It provides them with the scientific 
health knowledge and health practices they need without being a superficial “health 
habit” text. 


Every chapter has been brought up-to-date, and new color illustrations have been 
added. New material covers alcohol, smoking and cancer, radioactive fallout, the 
explosive growth of population, the new “basic 4” in nutrition, and drug habitua- 
tion and addiction. You'll find it especially strong in nutrition, communicable 
diseases and mental health. Many of the professors now using this book have been 
questioned and their suggestions have been incorporated into this new edition. At 
their request, objective examination tests reviewing material in the book will be 
available for you to give your students. 





Name 


Address 





Gladly sent to teachers for consideration as texts. Mail this coupon today! 
The C. V. MOSBY Company 
3207 Washington Blvd., St. Louis 3, Mo. Date 


Gentlemen: 
Yes, | am interested in receiving a complimentary copy of the book(s) checked below upon publication. As an 
instructor in physical education in a —- level course, | am seriously considering (it) (them) as possible text(s) 
for my students. | understand there will 

() Morehouse-Miller, PHYSIOLOGY OF EXERCISE, 3rd edition. 

() Turner, PERSONAL AND COMMUNITY HEALTH, 11th edition. 


School _ 


e no charge for this copy or obligation on my part. 


Position 


1 am in charge of the course in: 


City State 
JHPER-11-58 
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DUKE UNIVERSITY 


Course in 
Physical Therapy 


On SEPTEMBER 14, 1959 a 15 
months’ course will begin for men 
and women college graduates who 
can present a year each of biological 
science, chemistry, and physics; 
mathematics through trigonometry, 
and basic courses in psychology. 
Selected applicants having 90 hours 
of college credit who can meet the 
above requirements, may be accepted. 
Candidates meeting the entrance re- 
quirements of the Graduate School 
of Arts and Sciences may accumu- 
late 15 hours credit towards the 
M.A. degree. 


For further information, address 
Director, Department of Phys- 
ical Therapy, Box 3403, Duke 
University Medical Center, Dur- 
ham, North Carolina. 














The Judo Instructor. Capt. M. G. Harvey, 
U. S. Marine Corps. New York: Emer- 
son Books, Ine., 251 W. 19th St. 1958. 
121 p. Illus. $2.50. 

Swim Better. Pat Besford. Distributed by 
SportShelf, 10 Overlook Terrace, N. Y. 
33, for Frederick Muller, Ltd., London 
1957. 104 p. $3.25. 

Teach Yourself Self-Defence. Eric Dominy. 
Distributed by SportShelf, P. O. Box 
634, New Rochelle, N. Y., for the Eng- 
lish Universities Press, Ltd., London. 
1958. 188 p. Illus. $2.00. 

Rehabilitation After Illness and Accident. 
Thomas M. Ling and C. J. S. O’Malley, 
editors. Distributed by Williams & Wil- 
kins Co., Mt. Royal and Guilford Ave., 
Baltimore 2, Md., for Bailliere, Tindall, 
and Cox, London. 1958. 119 p. $3.50. 
Instructions to Young Ballroom Dancers. Alex 
Moore. Distributed by SportShelf, 10 
Overlook Terrace, N. Y. 33, for Museum 
Press Ltd., London. 1958. 141 p. $3.75. 


RECREATION AND OUTDOOR 
EDUCATION 


Starting to Sail. John Fisher. New York 
3: John De Graff Ine. 31 E. 10th St. 
1958. 64 p. Illus. $1.25. 

Sailing Dinghies. John Fisher. New York 
3: John De Graff Ine. 31 E. 10th St. 
1958. 63 p. Illus. $1.25. 

Leisure and Recreation. 3rd ed. Martin H. 
Neumeyer and Esther S. Neumeyer. New 





Gray’s Anatomy 
of the Human Body 


By HENRY GRAY, F.R.S. 
26th Ed. Edited by CHARLES M. GOSS, M.D. 
Professor of Anatomy, Louisiana State University 


School of Medicine, New Orleans 


The great success of GRAY’S 
ANATOMY lies in its unmatched 
effectiveness as a text and reference. 
The presentation corresponds closely 
to accepted studies of anatomy, with 
all subjects reflecting current knowl- 
edge. The numerous teaching and 
learning aids are a help to everyone 
in physical and health education. 
Separate chapters are devoted to 
joints and ligaments, and muscles 
and fasciae. ‘Better than ever. Stu- 
dents can scarcely do without it.”— 
Postgraduate Medicine. 


26th Ed. 1480 Pages, 7”x10”. 1202 Illus., 
Mostly in Color. $16.00 


Morrison & Chenoweth— 
Physical Diagnosis 


By WHITELAW REID MORRISON, A.M., M.D., Sc.D. 
Emeritus Professor of Hygiene and Physical Education, 
and Director of Men’s Gymnasium in Oberlin 
College, Oberlin, Ohio 


and LAURENCE B. CHENOWETH, A.B., M.D. 
Professor of Hygiene and Director of the Students’ 
Health Service, University of Cincinnati, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
All the facts needed to qualify 
teachers without medical education 
to give health instruction and assist 
with physical examinations and 
other health appraisal situations are 
in this book. Emphasis is on normal 
as well as common abnormalities 
found among school children. Even 
in schools where there are physicians 
and nurses, this book will be effec- 
tive in helping teachers to cooperate 

with them. 


5th Ed. 412 Pages. 208 Illus. $5.50 


LEA & FEBIGER 


WASHINGTON 
SQUARE 
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York 10: Ronald Press Co., 15 E. 26th 
St. 1958. 473 p. $5.50. 
Carlson's Guide to Landscape Painting. Rev. 
Ed. John F. Carlson. New York 16: 
Sterling Publishing Co., Ine., 419 Fourth 
Ave. 1953. 144 p. Illus. $6.00. 
Book of American Indian Games. Allan A. 
Maefarlan. New York 7: 
Press., 291 Broadway. 
Illus. $3.95. 
Buzztail—The Story of a Rattlesnake. Robert 
M. McClung. New York 16: William 
Morrow & Co., Ine., 425 Fourth Ave. 
1958. 63 p. Illus. $2.50. 
Wildlife of the Intermountain West. Vin- 
son Brown, Charles Yocom, and Aldene 
Starbuck. California: Naturegraph Co., 
San Martin. 1958. 141 p. Illus. $2.50. 
Youth in Community Affairs. National So- 
cial Welfare Assembly. New York 17: 
the Assembly, 345 E. 46th St. 1958. 
15 p. 25¢. 
Complete Book of House Plants. Andree 
Vilas Grabe. New York 22: Random 
House, Ine., 457 Madison Ave. 1958. 
128 p. $2.95. 
The Giant Book of Family Fun and Games. 
Jack Tedford. New York: Franklin 
Watts, Inc. 1958. 560 p. Illus. $6.00. 
Practical Flies and Their Construction. Lacey 
K. Gee and Erwin D. Sias. Iowa: Per- 
kins Bros. Co., Sioux City. 1955. 64 p. 
Illus. 
Handbook for Teen Center Operation. South- 
ern California Youth Association. Sacra- 
mento 14: State of California Recrea- 
tion Commission, 722 Capitol Ave., 
Room 3076. 1957. 31 p. 
Regulations on Boating and Related Aquatic 
Sports. University of California, Bureau 
of Public Administration and State Reec- 
reation Commission. Sacramento 14: 
State Printing Office, Documents See- 
tion. 1957. 50 p. $1.00. 
A Field Guide to the Mammals. 4th ed. 
William Henry Burt and Richard Philip 
Grossenheider. Boston: Houghton Mif- 
flin Co. 1956. 200 p. Illus. $3.95. 
A Field Guide to the Birds. 3rd ed. Roger 
Tory Peterson. Boston: Houghton Mif- 
flin Co. 1958. 290 p. Illus. $3.95. 
My Land and Your Land Series. Rey. ed. 
National Wildlife Federation. Wash. 
12, D. C.: the Federation. 1953. Illus. 
Set of four booklets: Nature’s Bank— 
the Soil; Plants and Animals Live To- 
gether; Raindrops and Muddy Rivers; 
Would You Like to Have Lived When 
?. $1.00. 
Animal Tails. George F. Mason. New 
York 16: William Morrow & Co., 425 
Fourth Ave., 1958. 95 p. Illus. $2.50. 
Sailing Handling and Craft. John Fisher, 
Adlard Coles, and Douglas Phillips-Birt. 
New York: John De Graff, Ine., 31 E. 
LOth St. 1958. 200 p. Illus. 
Sailing Yachts. Adlard Coles, Douglas 
Phillips-Birt. New York 3: John De 
Graff, Ine., 31 E. 10th St. 1958. 64 p. 
Illus. $1.25. 
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Education for Leisure. Conference Report. 
American Association for Health, Physi- 
eal Education, and Recreation. Wash. 
6, D. C.: AAHPER, 1201 16th St., 
N.W. 1957. 64 p. $1.00. 

Outdoor Education for American Youth. 
American Assn. for Health, Physical 
Edueation, and Recreation. Wash. 6, 
D. C.: AAHPER, 1201 16th St., N. W. 
1957. 150 p. Illus. $2.50. 

Recreation in Castro Valley. Louis E. 
Means. Sacramento: California State 
Dept. of Education. 1958. 36 p. Free. 
How to Make a Miniature Zoo. Rev. ed. 
Vinson Brown. Boston: Little Brown 
& Co., 34 Beacon St. 1957. 212 p. $3.00. 
Swimming and Swimming Strokes. Max Mad- 
ders & The Amateur Swimming Assoc. 
Publications Committee. Distributed in 
the U. S. by SportShelf, 10 Overlook 
Terrace, New York 33, for Educational 
Productions Ltd., London. 1957. 178 p. 
How to Think and Swing Like a Golf Cham- 
pion. Dick Mayer. New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell Co., 432 Fourth Ave. 1958. 
211 p. $3.95. 

The Clinical Physiology of Physical Fitness and 
Rehabilitation. Ernst Jokl. Illinois: 
Charles C. Thomas, 301-327 E. Law- 
rence Ave., Springfield. 1958. 194 p. 
$8.50. 

Success at Swimming. Jose M. Juba, editor. 
Charing Cross, W. C., England. Phoe- 
nix House Ltd., 28 William IV St. 1958. 
123 p. -$3.25. 

A Pocket Guide of Dance Activities. Mar- 
jorie Latchaw & Jean Pyatt. New Jer- 
sey: Prentice-Hall Ine, Englewood 
Cliffs. 1958. 231 p. $2.75. 

Research in Recreation Completed in 1957. 
National Advisory Committee on Recre- 
ation Research. New York: National 
Recreation Assoc., 8 W. Eighth St. 1957. 
29 p. $1.00. 

Balliere's Atlas of Male Anatomy. 4th Ed. 
Rev. by Catherine F. Armstrong. Dis- 
tributed in the U. S. by Williams and 
Wilkins Co., Mt. Royal and Guilford 
Aves., Baltimore, Md., for Balliere, Tin- 
dall and Cox, London. 1958. 34 p. $3.25. 
Make It and Use It—Handicratt for Boys and 
Girls. Bernice Wells Carlson. Nashville 


-2: Abingdon Press, 810 Broadway. 


1958. 160 p. Illus. $2.50. 

Leatherwork Procedure and Designs. Willey 
P. Klingensmith. Milwaukee 1: Bruce 
Publishing Co., 400 N. Broadway. 1958. 
136 p. Illus. $3.50. 

Pictorial Manual of Bookbinding. Manly 
Banister. New York 10: Ronald Press 
Co., 15 E. 26th St. 1958. 40 p. $3.75. 
Conway's Encyclopedia of Flower Arrange- 
ment. J. Gregory Conway. New York 
22: Alfred A. Knopf, Ine., 501 Madi- 
son Ave. 1957. 295 p. Illus, Index. 
$6.00. 

The Young Collector's Book. James Laver, 
editor. New York 21: Roy Publishers, 
30 E. 74th St. 1956. 144 p. Illus. 
$2.75. 
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New and Recent RONALD Books... 





A Brief History of Physical Education 


EMMETT A. RICE, /ate, Normal College of the American Gymnastic Union; 
JOHN L. HUTCHINSON, Columbia University; and 
MABEL LEE, Emeritus, University of Nebraska 


4th Edition of the standard textbook 
for undergraduate students of physical 
education for more than 30 years. The 
story of physical education from early 
times to the present is outlined, furnish- 
ing a broad view of the position held 
by physical education in civilized socie- 
ties through the centuries. Discusses the 


political, social and religious conditions 
which determine the character of a so- 
ciety; considers the theories and meth- 
ods of leaders in the field. “The best on 
the market for undergraduate courses.” 
Paul R. Washke, University of Ore- 
gon. 19 ills.; 430 pp. $5 


Preventive and Corrective Physical Education 


GEORGE T. STAFFORD, University of IIlinois; and 
ELLEN DAVIS KELLY, //linois State Normal University 


A basic textbook for undergraduate 
or graduate courses in corrective phys- 
ical education. Now in the Third Edi- 
tion, it discusses the physiology of ex- 
ercise, emphasizes the integration of 
preventive measures in the regular phys- 
ical education program, covers the ef- 


fects of disease and malformation of 
the body, explains services and pro- 
cedures of professional therapists, etc. 
“.... by far the best textbook in its 
field today.” Helen Yeakel, Indiana 
University. 61 ills. tables; 395 pp. $5 


Measurement in Physical Education 
FRANCIS STROUP, Southern State College 


This outstanding textbook is de- 
signed for the introductory course in 
physical education tests and measure- 
ments. Each topic has a special intro- 
duction written to capture student in- 
terest, and the entire presentation fo- 
cuses on the student rather than the 


subject matter. Book explains basic sta- 
tistical terms, concepts, and procedures. 
“ . . 

. concise, brief, and very much to 
the point ... an excellent introductory 
book.” Norman F, Kunde, University 
of Washington. 40 ills.; 192 pp. $4.50 





Intramural and Recreational Sports 


—For High School and College 


NORMA M. LEAVITT, University of Florida; and 
HARTLEY D. PRICE, Florida State University 


Highly practical Second Edition pre- 
sents complete information for plan- 
ning and conducting a program of in- 
—— in high schools and colleges. . an excellent text.” J. H. Shaw 
t details duties of administrative per- “Sree : x 
sonnel; ways of organizing tourna- Syracuse University. 48 ills., forms; 
ments; program management problems; 37 pp. $5 


record keeping, point systems, awards. 
Includes helpful appendix suggestions 
for preparing an intramural handbook. 





——— e Popular titles in the Barnes SPORTS LIBRARY... 


BASKETBALL TECHNIQUES ILLUSTRATED. Details and diagrams 


plays, motions, individual skills, etc. Forest Anderson and Tyler Micoleau. 
228 ills. 1 


TUMBLING TECHNIQUES ILLUSTRATED. Demonstrates individual 
tumbling techniques: forward roll, tinsica, tigna, etc. Ted Burns and Tyler 
Micoleau. 308 ills. 

SELF DEFENSE. Shows men and women the basic maneuvers and advanced 
tactics to be used against armed and unarmed attackers. Wesley Brown, Jr. 
285 ills. $1.95 
SWIMMING. The coach of Olympic stars gives winning advice to varsity 
swimmers and coaches. Includes a pre-season conditioning program. Robert J. H. 
Kiphuth. 1172 ills. $1.95 
WEIGHT LIFTING and Progressive Resistance Exercise. Book details 
the basic curls, squats, presses, cleans; starting weights; etc. Jim Murray. 
121 ills. 

FENCING. Diagrammed instructions on how to defend and attack with the 
foil, epee, and saber. Exercises for beginning, advanced swordsmen. Joseph Vince. 


46 ills. $1.95 
Send for complete list of sports books in the Barnes SPORTS LIBRARY— 
covering 23 individual and team sports for every season! 


THE FRonatp Press COMPANY 


15 East 26th Street, New York 10, New York 














how to 
plan, conduct and guide 
the physical education program 


TEACHING 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Vannier and Fait 


Here are the actual methods for teaching basic skills of 
physical education in the modern secondary school, Em- 
phasis is placed on techniques for productively organizing 
class groups for successful presentation and mastery of 
each skill. The authors give fully illustrated coverage to: 
class procedures, facilities and equipment; effective ways 
of teaching the activities and sports; planning of intra- 
murals, interscholastic activities, recreational activities, 
drill teams and extra-class programs; evaluation of results 
and professional growth. 


By MARYHELEN VANNIER, Ed.D., Director, Women’s Division, De- 
partment of Health and Physical Education, Southern Methodist 
University; and Hous F. Fair, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of 
Physical Education, University of Connecticut. 406 pages, 542” x 
842”, 117 illustrations. $5.50. 





NEW! day-to-day help 
in teaching healthful living 


METHODS 
AND MATERIALS 


OF HEALTH EDUCATION 
Robert E. Schneider 


This textbook makes health education in elementary and 
secondary schools an enriching experience for both stu- 
dent and teacher. The author stresses the responsibility of 
the school in the health education of children and the need 
to coordinate its program with community health needs. 
Up-to-date, specific information is included on: the respon- 
sibilities of school and health personnel; planning of the 
curriculum; teaching techniques suitable to different grade 
levels; displays, exhibits and health fairs; and hundreds 
of ideas to make health education dynamic, interesting 
and graphic. Excellent advice is given on the use of measure- 
ment in evaluating the effectiveness of a health education 
program. 

By Rosert E. ScHNeEIDER, M.S.P.H., Ed.D., Director, Division ot 


School Health, Department of Education, Waterbury, Connecticut. 
382 pages, 542” x 8/2”, illustrated. $5.00 NEW! 











Easy-to-follow. helpful SAUNDERS TEXTS 


in health and physical education 











NEW! useful data on 
conditioning, protection 
and performance of athletes 


SCIENTIFIC 
BASIS OF 
ATHLETIC TRAINING 


Morehouse and Rasch 


Here is an ideal aid for determining the athletic capabilities 
of young men and women. The authors present a thorough 
understanding of the anatomic, physiologic and psychologic 
problems which arise in the conditioning of athletes. The 
complete coverage includes: preparation of the athlete for 
competition; protection from injury; examination, first-aid 
care and rehabilitation of the injured athlete. The basic 
principles of conditioning and of prevention and care of 
injury apply to both novice and champion. Specific prob- 
lems of women, children and older adults in athletics receive 
special consideration. Excellent illustrations include photo- 
graphs and original drawings of taping procedures. 


By Laurence E. Moreniouse, Ph.D., F.A.C.S.M., Professor of Phys- 
ical Education, University of California; and Puitip J. RAscn, 
C.C.T., Ph.D., F.A.C.S.M., Assistant Professor of Physical Medicine 
and Rehabilitation, College of Osteopathic Physicians and Surgeons. 
238 pages, 5¥2” x 8/2”, illustrated. $4.50. NEW! 





26 sports 
made easy-to-learn 


A MANUAL OF 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
ACTIVITIES 

Fait, Shaw, Fox and Hollingsworth 


This self-explanatory manual will save you time in teach- 
ing freshman and sophomore physical education courses. Its 
easy-to-follow directions tell the student exactly how to play 
26 popular sports. Team and individual sports are covered 
for both men and women, There are full explanations of 
rules, techniques, strategy and scoring for each sport. 
Solutions for overcoming common faults are recommended 
in easy outline form. Practical suggestions are given on 
proper care of equipment, safety precautions and social 
courtesies. Tear-out tests aid students to evaluate their 
progress. You'll find coverage of sports most commonly 
taught in college, including: archery, badminton, fencing, 
deck tennis, skiing, dance, golf, shuffleboard, wrestling and 
speedball. Also included are diagrams of courts and playing 
areas. 

By Ho.uis F. Fait, University of Connecticut; Joun H. SHaw, Syra- 
cuse University; Grace I. Fox, Florida State University; Ceci B. 
HOLLINGswortH, University of California at Los Angeles. 310 pages, 
8” x 1034”, 229 illustrations. $4.00. 





Gladly Sent to College Teachers for Consideration as Texts! 


W.B.SAUNDERS COMPANY ¥Y> 


West Washington Square 
Philadelphia 5 
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Ice Skating. T. D. Richardson. Boston: 
Charles T. Branford Co. 1956. 127 p. 
$5.95. 

Hoagy Carmichael's Songs. Hoagy Car- 
michael. New York: Simon and Schus- 
ter, Rockefeller Center. 1956. 62 p. 
The Tree Identification Book. George W. D. 
Symonds. New York: M. Barrows and 
Co., 425 Fourth Ave. 1958. 127 p. 
$10.00. 

Paper-Mache. Lillian Johnson. New 
York: David McKay Co. Ine., 55 Fifth 
Ave. 1958. 88 p. Illus. $3.95. 

Fun Together. Sylvia Cassell. Nashville: 
Broadman Press, 127 Ninth Ave., North. 
1958. 74 p. $1.75. 

Know The Game—Rock Climbing. C. M. 
Dixon. London: Niblick Publishing Co. 
Ltd. 1958. 48 p. 75¢. 

The School and Its Program. A statement 
by the Commission on Edueational Pol- 
icy. San Francisco: California Teachers 
Association, 693 Sutter St. 1958. 

The Craftsman's Manual. F. J. and Rose- 
mary Brinley Christopher. New York: 
Philosophical Library, Inc., 15 E. 40th 
St. 2 vol. 1958. 192 p. $20.00. 
Community Welfare Organization. Arthur 
Dunham. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Co., 432 Fourth Ave. 1958. 480 p. $5.75. 
The Law of the Wilderness. Calvin Rut- 
strum. New York: The Maemillan Co., 
60 Fifth Ave. 1958. 276 p. $4.50. 

How To Build 20 Boats. Edited by Boris 
Leonardi. New York: Arco Publishing 
Co., 480 Lexington Ave. 1958. 218 p. 
Illus. $2.00. 


GENERAL INTEREST 


Legal Status of Young Adults; Under 21. 
Parnell J. Callahan. New York 11: 
Oceana Publications, 461 W. 18th St. 
1958. 96 p. 

Values in Culture and Classroom. H. Otto 
Dahlke. New York 16: Harper and 
Brothers, 49 E. 33rd St. 1958. 572 p. 
Statistical Analysis. Rev. ed. Allen L. Ed- 
wards. New York 16: Rinehart & Co. 
Ine., 232 Madison Ave. 1958. 234 p. 
Financing the Public Schools. Roger A. 
Freeman. Washington: Institute for 
Social Science Research. 1958. 273 p. 
Modern Methods in Secondary Education. 
Rev. ed. Jean D. Grambs and others. 
New York 19: The Dryden Press, 31 
W. 54th St. 1958. 700 p. 

Education in New India. Kabir Hymayun. 
New York 16: Harper & Brothers, 49 
E. 33rd St. 1957. 212 p. 

Introduction to Statistical Reasoning. Philip 
J. MeCarthy. New York 18: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St. 1957. 
402 p. : 

Elementary School Plant Planning. National 
Council on Schoolhouse Construction. 
Nashville: Peabody College. 1958. 96 p. 
The Federal Lands. Resources for the Fu- 
ture. Baltimore 18: Johns Hopkins 
University Press. 1957. 501 p. 
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Teaching in the Elementary Schools. Celia B. 
Stendler. New York 17: Harcourt, 
Brace, & Co., 383 Madison Ave. 1958. 
541 p. 

The Teaching of Geography. Zoe A. Thralls. 
New York 1: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
Ine., 35 W. 32nd St. 1958. 339 p. 





NEA 


PUBLICATIONS = 


Write to National Education Association 





Publications-Sales Dept., 1201 - 16th St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C., for publica- 
tions listed below. 


Children's Social Learning: Implications of 
Research and Expert Study. Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment. 1958. 120 p. $1.75. 

Manuscript Handwriting. First of new Re- 
search Memos. Research Division. 13 p. 
Single copies free. 

Report on the Credit Given by Educational 
Institutions. American Association of Col- 
legiate Registrars and Admissions Offi- 
cers. 1958. 74 p. 

Salaries Paid and Salary Practices In Colleges, 
Universities, and Junior Colleges, 1957-58. 
Higher Edueation Series. Research Re- 
port 1958-R1. 55 p. $1. 

Schoo! District Organization. American As- 
sociation of School Administrators. A 
complete report of the AASA Commis- 
sion on School District Reorganization. 
1958. 324 p. $5. 

Public Opinion Polls on American Education. 
Committee on Tax Education and School 
Finance. Reference book for school PR 
workers summarizing major opinion 
polls since 1950 and through April 1958. 
15¢. 


Teacher Supply and Demand in Public Schools, 
1958. Report of the 11th Annual Natl. 
Teacher Supply and Demand Study. Re- 
search Division. 1958. 54 p. State-by- 
state table. 75¢. 

The World Confederation of Organizations of 
the Teaching Profession in Frankfurt, a Pic- 
torial Report. Theme for 1957 conference 
discussion, the shortage of teachers— 
causes and remedies. WCOTP. 

Finding and Educating the Academically Tal- 
ented student. 1958. 15 p. Free. 

A Selected and Annotated Bibliography of 
Resource Materials for Teaching about the 
United Nations. Committee on Interna- 
tional Relations. This publication con- 
tains a vast listing of books and other 
material, plus where to obtain, about 
the United Nations. 1958. 28 p. 25¢ 
Local Associations Leaflet No. 12. Commit- 
tee on International Relations. This 
contains a suggested “All Schools Proj- 
ect for Human Rights Day.” 1958. 8 p. 
(plus other material). Free. 
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AAHPER 
YOUTH FITNESS 
TEST MANUAL 


The ONLY fitness test with na- 
tional norms, based on perform- 
ances of 8500 boys and girls in 
grades 5-12 throughout the U.S., 
the AAHPER YOUTH FITNESS 
TEST is the answer to your fit- 
ness testing needs. 


Developed by the AAHPER Youth 
Fitness Project, under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Paul A. Hunsicker, 
this test is reliable. The sample 
was drawn by the Survey Re- 
search Center, University of 
Michigan. It gives you a chance 
to compare your boys and girls 
with others of similar age and 
maturation level throughout the 
country. 


The seven test items and the 
three aquatic tests are fully de- 
scribed and illustrated; 37 tables 
give percentile scores based on 
age and classification index for 
both boys and girls. 


An indispensable book—ORDER 
your copy of the 64-page 
AAHPER Youth Fitness Manual 
TODAY. Priced at cost—50¢ per 
copy. Write to: 


AAHPER Publications—Sales 
1201 Sixteenth St., N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


*Fitness Quotient 
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We Table 
100% Alum” Tennis 
Metur vse Tables 


FOR HEAVY DUTY USE 


Tudors or Outdoors 
A Offiecal 
= Regulation }: 
& SIZE ond 
Y BALL BOUNCE ~ 
3 ° 
7 / 
‘ / 
\ KE 
2) Ce 
MADE IN 4 1EGS TO 
2 SECTIONS EACH SECTION 


Nationally recognized ond used by 
the ARMED FORCES, COLLEGES, 
MUNICIPALITIES, RECREATION CEN- 
TERS, SCHOOLS, CLUBS, PARKS, etc. 
MODEL #104 MODEL #106 


as above with  : 8 sturdy snap in type 
stationary legs. * folding legs. 








* No Maintenance or Rep! t Probl 


* Sturdy Lifetime Construction. 
* SECURELY INSTALLED HEAVY GAUGE 
ALUMINUM CENTER NET 





For FULL A A AR ¢ 
DETAILS 
WRITE P.O.B0 

















SWEDISH GYM 


It combines climbing activities with 
the overhead ladder, fireman’s pole, 
chinning bars, and stall bars to give 
the exercises needed to develop the 
upper body muscles. Seven and one 
half feet tall, over four feet wide, and 
twelve feet long, it’s big enough to 
take care of lots of children. Six 
welded sections joined by only 15 
bolts make it strong and easy to in- 
stall. 


the PLAYMATE line 
PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 


e Merry Go Rounds 
¢ All Metal Slides 
¢ Metal Beam Balancers 


¢ Climbers 

e Swings 

© Swedish Gym 

THE DELMER F. HARRIS CO. 
CONCORDIA, KANSAS 














Recreation Research 





(Continued from page 29) 


5. The objectivity of the instrument 
must be determined. This principle is 
absolutely essential if the instrument is 
used by several investigators. 

6. The investigator must be trained in 
the use of the instrument. 

7. The procedures for the application 
of the instrument must be determined and 
followed in application. An instrument 
manual is helpful in meeting this require 
ment. 

8. A pilot application should be made of 
the instrument. The procedures for appli- 
eation, scoring and administration should 
be satisfactory before acceptance. 

9. The instrument must be re-studied 
in application, if applied to another popu- 
lation. 

10. The analysis of results must be ap- 
propriate in refinement and in the selection 
of analysis tools to the quality of data 
resulting from application of the instru- 
ment. 


Several research instruments are 
useful in recreation research. The 
most commonly used are the ques- 
tionnaire, the interview, the ap- 
praisal, and observation. Others, 
however, might be useful and in 
some instances more appropriate. 

The potential application of in- 
struments for each set of recreation 
problems may be listed as follows: 


1. Philosophie problems: appraisal, test 
ing, and experimental instruments. 

2. Historical problems: documentary, 
observational, and interview (hardly valid 
if time span is long) instruments. 

3. Survey problems: questionnaire, in- 
terview, testing, photographic, case study, 
appraisal, observational, documentary, so 
ciogram, and job analysis instruments. 

4. Experimental problems: experimental, 
testing, sociogram, appraisal, photographic, 
and ease study type of instruments. 

5. Causal problems: appraisal, testing 
photographic, experimental, sociogram, and 
ease study type of instruments. 

6. Statistical problems: questionnaire, 
interview, experimental, observational, ap- 
praisal, documentary, job analysis, testing, 
photographic, sociogram and case study 
type of instruments. 


Stepping Up Recreation’s 
Research Effort 


There are numerous ways whereby 
the quantity as well as the quality 
of research in recreation may be 
increased. Here are just a few: 


1. Identify the problems. Local 
departments, state, and federal offi- 
cials, as well as professional recrea- 
tion organizations, must first iden- 
tify their problems. Once a problem 
is identified a course of action may 





be outlined and a research design 
developed. 

2. Provide more funds in budgets 
for research. Every recreation de- 
partment—local, state, and federal 
—should include in its annual budg- 
et an item for research. Inevitably, 
requests for research must be pre- 
ceded by careful planning. 

3. Seek outside financial support 
for research. Professional recreation 
organizations and universities should 
seek funds from government agen- 
cies, private individuals, and foun- 
dations for the solution of large ree- 
reation problems affecting individ- 
ual states, regions, or the nation as 
a whole. 

4. Greater cooperation with col- 
leges and wniversities. At the pres. 
ent time colleges and universities 
represent the greatest potential re- 
souree for research in recreation. 
University faculties represent a vital 
reservoir of research talent which is 
waiting to be tapped. Graduate stu- 
dents in many fields are constantly 
seeking research topics to meet de- 
gree requirements. Colleges must as- 
sume the responsibility for training 
personnel to conduct research. 

5. Greater use must be made of 
the results of research. 

Research alone is useless. There 
must be application of research find- 
ings. Too often the practical recrea- 
tion leader fails to recognize the sig- 
nificance of what has been deter- 
mined by research. 

Is this young, new, dynamic pro- 
fession of recreation ready to meet 
this challenge? It must, if it is to 
advance and be prepared to meet the 
demands of the atomic age. * 








BODY MECHANICS CHARTS 
and Lesson Plans 
Simplified figures, self explanatory, specify 
Elementary level—set of 4 charts 
Adult level—set ot 4 charts 
ONE SET $2.50 POST PAID 
Outside U.S. $3.00 
Write to: RUTH E. GOLD 


6319 N. 6th St. Phila. 26, Penna. 











EASY WAY GYM BAR 






ata the Doorway 
The soluti d g the upper part of 
the body. Rony needed in ‘every home. Order 
school demonstrator today. School price $6.36 
postpaid. Write for details. 

KLAUDT PRODUCTS, INC. 
Box 150 Woodstock, Ill. 
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LOUISVILLE 
SLUGGER 


Choice 
of the 


Champions 





GRAND SLAM 
Golf Clubs 
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1959 Full 
Color 
Catalogs 
Address 
Dept. J-8 


We 


HILLERICH & BRADSBY CO., LOUISVILLE, KY. 











ALL-AMERICAN HEAVY DUTY 


UNIFORM 
HANGER 


Faster, More Thorough and 
More Hygienic Drying . . . 
More Efficient Handling 
of All Your Athletic Gear 


Accommodates a complete football 
or basketball uniform, solves the 
problem of drying and storing sweat 
soaked athletic gear. Extra heavy 
steel rod, electrically welded into 
single unit. Molten tinned finish 
protects permanently against rust or 
corrosion. Individually numbered. 


$].70 


%* Write for literature on American Approved Gymnasium 








Each, complete with 
Number Plate, f.o.b. 
our Texas Mill........ 


Baskets, Steel Basket Racks and Dressing Room Equipment 


AMERICAN 


PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO., ANDERSON, IND. 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF FINE PARK, PICNIC 
PLAYGROUND, SWIMMING POOL AND DRESSING ROOM EQUIPMENT 









Largest Trophy 
Manufacturer | 


Offers The 
World's Best 
Trophy Values! 


DODGE, INC. 
CHICAGO « LOS ANGELES » NEWARK * MIAMI 
NEW YORK « SAN FRANCISCO + DALLAS 


SEE YOUR LOCAL DODGE DEALER 
















HONOR YOUR 
PARTNER RECORDS 


Freeport, N. Y. 





Practical help in 
EACHING 


Square Dance 

Couple Dances & Mixers 
Rhythms 

Folk Dances 


Singing Games 


tt Ot Ot OF OE OE 0 OE OF 


Play Party Games 
Marching 


OONNNAAA 


Rope Skipping 
78 or 33% rpm 


SQUARE DANCE ASSOCIATES 

Box No. I1, Freeport, N. Y. 

(| Please send FREE BROCHURE 

| Enclosed is 50¢ for 331/; rpm 
DEMONSTRATION RECORD giving 
excerpts from albums checked 


Your Name 


Address 


| 


Leneeeenennnnnnn== + + + + + HH HH OE EE EE OE OE OE OF 
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complete Sound System 


DESIGNED FOR 
@ PLAYGROUND @ GYMNASIUM 
@ HOSPITAL RECREATION 
@ RHYTHM ACTIVITIES 


by califone 


The PROMENADE (25V-8A) 4-speed 25-watt 
amplifier, variable from 16 to 84 RPM... two 12” 
extended range speakers and steel sound unit 
in one easily carried case...Spring Float Sus- 
pension to eliminate groove jumping... Sound for 
3500 persons. Professional User Net $189.50. 

ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


Write DEPT. JHP-2 


califone 
CORPORATION 
1041 NO. SYCAMORE AVE. 
HOLLYWOOD 38, CALIF. 











WCOTP Meeting 


(Continued from page 14) 





sociate members in the Assembly of 
Delegates and shall have the right 
to participate in the activities of the 
Coordinating Council. 

A number of associations in our 
areas of education and all WCOTP 
delegations had been informed that 
these matters would be discussed in 
Rome. Time was set aside for this, 
and 46 persons from 21 countries! 
indicated that they would attend 
these two meetings. Because of sud- 
den changes of plan only 23 persons 
were able to be present, but the dis- 
cussions were lively and helpful. 


International Federation Planned 


Dr. Paul Smith introduced Doro- 
thy 8S. Ainsworth of Smith College, 
a past-president of AAHPER, as the 
presiding officer. Carl A. 
Jr., AAHPER executive secretary, 


Troester 


served as secretary of the group. 
The opportunity for membership of 
health 
tion, and recreation associations in 
WCOTP or the possibility of the 


formation of a 


education, physical eduea- 


federation of exist- 
ing associations, each ‘‘retaining its 
individual identity,’’ were discussed. 
Each person present had a copy of 
the proposed structure of such a 
After considerable 
sion and information given by Drs. 
Smith Welty, a 
made to recommend the appointment 
of a committee of six to develop a 


eroup. diseus- 


and motion was 


statement of the purpose and fune- 
tion of a federation of associations 
of health education, physical eduea- 
tion, and recreation. A 
taken and passed (with one negative 
vote and 
tions for personnel for the committee 
were made. 


vote was 


one abstention). Sugees- 


At the second meeting the follow- 
ing day, it was decided to plan a 
meeting of representatives of or- 
ganizations of health education, 
physical education, and recreation 
in Washington just preceding the 
WCOTP Conference—July 29 and 

‘Canada, Ceylon, China, England, Es 
thonia, Franee, Ghana, Holland, Hong 
Kong, Ireland, Israel, Italy, Malaya, Pak 
istan, Portugal, Singapore, Sweden, Swit 
zerland, Tanganyika, Turkey, and the 
UU, a: we 


30, 1959. Part of the program of the 
meeting will be devoted to discussing 
ways to assist WCOTP in carrying 
out its 1960 theme of Child Health 
and the School. 

The committee in charge for this 
year is to be appointed by the Ex- 
ecutive Committtee of WCOTP;; it 
will have wide geographical repre- 
Dorothy §S. Ainsworth 
has been appointed chairman of this 
newly-formed WCOTP Committee, 
and five other members will be ap- 
pointed. 


sentation. 


Committee functions, as approved 
by the WCOTP Executive Commit- 
tee, are as follows: 

(1) encourage development of 
health edueation, physical education 
and recreation throughout the world, 
(2) improve the professional prep- 
aration of teachers of health educa- 
tion, physical education, and recrea- 
tion, (3) foster professional fellow- 
ship, (4) exchange information and 
research, and (5) plan other activi- 
ties in these fields. 


AAHPER Committee to 
Plan Sessions 

In November, an AAHPER Com- 
mittee will meet in Washington to 
plan for the July 29-30, 1959, meet- 
Further announcements will 
be made in the JOURNAL. 


ines. 


A possible federation of associa- 
tions within WCOTP is significant 
for the future international position 
and work of health education, physi- 


cal education, and recreation. If a 
federation of teachers of health, 
physical education, and recreation 


comes of this (and we hope and be- 
lieve it will), we shall be entering 
upon a when the whole 
strength of our profession can be 
united to work together for the bet- 
terment of our teaching and the 
position of our teachers. 

We believe that the steps taken 
this summer in Rome for the ad- 
health education, 
physical education, and recreation 
through a strong international group 
will lead to continued growth, not 
only in professionalism but in inter- 
national understanding as well. This 
is a great opportunity for us. Let 
us hope we make the most of this 
chanee to bring together the teachers 
in our fields throughout the world. * 


new era 


vancement of 
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EARLE F. ZEIGLER, Editor, International Relations Section 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


OUR PROFESSION GOES ABROAD 


Compiled by MABEL LEE 


Chairman, International Relations Section 


Information about those in our field 
who have had foreign service is listed 
in the following order: name, profes- 
sional affiliation at time of appointment, 
field of work, type of assignment, as- 
signing agency, and year or years of 
assignment. 


It is recognized that there will be 
additions and some corrections to this 
list. Please contact Dr. Lee at 2248 
Ryons Street, Lincoln 2, Nebraska. 


The December issue will carry an 
article giving information about obtain- 
ing teaching, study, and research op- 
portunities abroad in health, physical 
education and recreation. 


Albritton, David; Dayton High School, 
Ohio; Iran; Student. 

Beres, Rev. Francis; St. Francis Semi- 
nary, Milwaukee, Wis.; Italy; stu- 
dent. 

Betts. Edith; Univ. of Idaho, Moseow, 
Idaho; Burma; Physical Education; 
Teacher; Fulbright; 1956-57. 

Beverley, Miss L.; Davis & Elkins Col- 
lege, Elkins, W. Va.; United King- 
dom; Student. 

Boynton, Ruth; Univ. of Minn., Minne- 
apolis; United Kingdom; Health; 
Teacher; Fulbright; 1950-51. 

Bunn, John; Springfield College, 
Springfield, Mass.; Korea; Physical 
Edueation; Teacher. 

Cieurzo, Paul F., Jr.; Univ. of Rhode 
Island, Kingston, R. I.; Austria; 
Physical Education; Teacher; Ful- 
bright; 1957-58. 

Coefield, John; 8702 N. 6th Dr., Phoenix, 
Ariz.; Pakistan; Physical Education; 
Teacher; Asia Foundation; 1955-58. 

Conley, Paul Vincent; 41-A Gould St., 
Wakefield, Mass.; Canada; Student. 

Costas, James Harry; 2607 W. Law- 
rence St. Chicago, Ill.; Greece; 
Teacher. ¥ 

Dailey, Charles H.; Oregon State Col- 
lege, Corvallis, Oregon; Thailand; 
Physical Education; Teacher; Ful- 
bright; 1957-58. 

Davis, Doris C.; Duke University, Dur- 
ham, N. C.; United Kingdom; Stu- 
dent. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


Dorsey, Carrie; Wisconsin State Col- 
lege, River Falls, Wis.; Germany; 
Teacher. 

Durand, Earl S.; Bethlehem Central 
School, Delmar, New York; Iraq; 
Physical Edueation; Teacher; Ful- 
bright; 1954-55. 

Edgren, Harry D.; George Williams 
College, Chieago, Illinois; India; 
Teacher; Fulbright; 1953-54. 

Erlanger, Margaret; Univ. of Illinois, 
Urbana; New Zealand; Physical Edu- 
cation; Teacher; Fulbright; 1953-54. 

Ewer, Jeanne M.; Univ. of Vermont, 
Surlington, Vermont; United King- 
dom; Student. 

Fox, Margaret; Univ. of Iowa; Iowa 
City, Iowa; England; Exchange 
Teacher; Fulbright; 1950-51. 

Fowler, W. H.; Univ. of Illinois, Cham- 
paign, Ill.; Canada; Physieal Edu 
cation; Student. 

Goodrich, Dorothy M.; Mt. Holyoke 
College, South Hadley, Mass.; France; 
Physical Education; Student. 

Greene, Mack M.; Central State Col- 
lege, Wilberforce, Ohio; India; Phys- 
ical Education; Teacher; Fulbright; 
1957-58. 

Hamilton, Brutus; Univ. of California, 
3erkeley, Calif.; India; Physical Ed- 
ueation Consultant. 

Harder, Theodore; Univ. of California, 
Santa Barbara; Afghanistan; Physi- 
eal Education; Teacher; 1956-57. 

Hewitt, Mrs. Luellen; Madison College, 
Harrisonburg, Va.; United Kingdom; 
Physical Education; Student. 

Hickey, E. §S.; St. Louis Univ., St. 
Louis, Mo.; Germany; Physical Edu- 
cation; Student. 

Hoard, Ruth; Wisconsin State College, 
Eau Claire; New Zealand; Student. 

Jenkins, Lois; Publie Schools, Muske- 
gon, Mich.; England; Physical Hdu- 
eation; Teacher; 1957-58. 

Jewett, Ann E.; Univ. of Illinois, Ur- 
bana; Netherlands; Physical Educa- 
tion; Teacher; Fulbright; 1954-55. 

Johnson, Bill; Univ. of Illinois, Urbana, 
Illinois; Pakistan. 

Jordan, Payton G.; Occidental College, 
Los Angeles, Calif.; Greece; Physi- 
eal Education; Student. 


Kidd, Josephine; Temple Univ., Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Denmark; Student. 

Lambert, Charlotte; Temple University, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; England; Ex- 
change Teacher. 

Lawther, John D.; Pennsylvania State 
Univ., University Park, Pa.; Peru; 
Physical Education; Teacher; Ful- 
bright; 1958-59. 

Lee, Mabel; Univ. of Nebraska, Lin- 
coln, Neb.; Iraq; Physical Education; 
Consultant; Fulbright; 1952-53. 

Lewis, Dale A.; Indiana Univ., Bloom- 
ington, Ind.; Burma; Physical Edu- 
eation; Teacher; Fulbright; 1955-56. 

Loret, J.; N. Y. University, New York; 
Norway; Student. 

McCarthy, Kathleen; 846 W. 19th St., 
San Pedro, Calif.; Netherlands; 
Teacher. 

McCloy, C. H.; Iowa University; China, 
Japan; Teacher; YMCA and Ameri- 
ean Education Mission; 1913-26, 1946. 

Mehl, Walter J.; Harper College, Endi- 
cott, N. Y.; Iraq; Teacher; Fulbright; 
1953-54. 

Miller, Norman P.; Univ. of California, 
Los Angeles, Calif.; Europe; Physi- 
cal Education; Student. 

Nash, Jay B.; New York Univ., New 
York, N. Y.; India; Physical Edu- 
cation; Lecturer; Fulbright; 1953-54. 

Nygaard, Joseph; St. Olaf College, 
Northfield, Minn.; Egypt; Teacher; 
Fulbright; 1951-52. 

Ott, Josephine; Wellesley College, 
Wellesley, Mass.; France; Physical 
Education; Student. 

Paynter, Robert; East Tenn. State Col- 
lege, Johnson City; United Kingdom; 
Student. 

Piper, Ralph; Univ. of Minn.; Burma; 
Teacher; Fulbright; 1956-57. 

Piper, Mrs. Ralph; Univ. of Minn.; 
Burma; Exchange Teacher; 1956-57. 
Plakos, John; 16716 Horace St., Gra- 
nada Hills, Calif.; India; Teacher. 
Price, Hartley D.; Florida State Univ., 
Tallahassee; India; Physical Educa- 
tion; Teacher; Fulbright; 1958-59. 
Price, Shirley; 3856 25th Ave., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; England; Teacher. 
Reel, Vineent §S. F.; Wilson High 
School, Long Beach, Calif.; Iraq; 
Physical Education; Teacher; Ful- 

bright; 1957-58. 

Reeves, G. Spencer; Univ. of Washing- 
ton, Seattle, Wash.; Lebanon; Teach- 
er. 

Rider, George L.; Miami University, Ox- 
ford, Ohio; India; Student. 

Roberts, Nan; Texas College of Arts & 
Industries, Kingsville, Texas; Eur- 
ope; Student. 

Rodis, Nicholas; Univ. of Cenn., Storrs, 
Conn.; Greece; Physical Education; 
Student. 

Rossamondo, Joseph; Yale Univ., New 
Haven, Conn.; Italy; Physical Edu- 
eation; Student. 

Rowberg, W.; Central Washington Col- 
lege of Education, Ellensburg; Nor- 
way; Student. 
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Schmitter, Charles; Mich. State Univ., 
East Lansing, Mich.; Italy; Physical 
Education; Student. 

Schwenn, Hilda; Purdue Univ., La- 
Fayette, Ind.; Denmark; Physical 
Education; Student. 

Shirley, Mabel; St. Olaf College, North- 
field, Minn.; Norway; Physical Edu- 
cation; Research Worker; Fulbright; 
1950-51. 


Schreffler, E.; Oklahoma A. & M. Col- 
lege, Stillwater, Oklahoma; France; 
Student. 

Skinner, Maynard Clyde; 425 E. Jack- 
son St., St. Francis, Kansas; Burma; 
Teacher. 

Smith, Helen Margaret; 1224-47th St., 
Des Moines, Jowa; United Kingdom; 
Teacher. 

Steinhaus, Arthur H.; George Williams 
College, Chicago, Ill.; Germany; 
Physiology; Teacher; Fulbright; 1955- 
56. 














AMERICA’S OLDEST AND LARGEST IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


4 FENCING EQUIPMENT 


@ 30 EAST 10th STREET, N.Y.3,N.Y. © GRamercy 3-69308@ @ © @ © @© @ 
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NEW 1958: 
Illustrated ¢ 
CATALOG - 

Lists training aids and equipment vs 
for club or classroom instruction. An ® 
essential guide @ 

to an impor- » 

“tant activity. e 

Write Dept. J for ©@ 

your free copy ° 

‘ 











5128 W. NORTH AVE. 


Schools and Colleges. 


and Price List. 


Price of book $3.00. 





WITTER GOLF RANGE SUPPLY CO., INC. 


CHICAGO 39, ILL. 


Wholesale Golf Supplies for Ranges, Golf Courses, Pro Shops, 
We have a complete line of supplies. Write for Illustrated Catalog 


Specialties in Mats, all types Netting, Golf Balls, Golf Clubs. 


Full co-operation given on all orders. 


“Range Operators’ Hand Book’’— information on the planning, building and man- 
agement of Golf Driving Range, Miniature Putting Courses and Par-3 Golf Courses. 











Fungi-Killing Cream a“Must' for Locker Room First-Aid! 


INSTANT RELIEF FOR 
ATHLETE’S FOOT ITCH 


this “hospital-tested” way! 


Amazing “hospital-tested” Ting Anti- 
septic Medicated Cream brings remark- 
able relief three ways: (1) Instantly 
relieves awful itching and soothes sore, 
burning skin! (2) On 60-second contact, 
destroys fungi that cause Athlete’s Foot! 
Thus prevents spread of infection.(3) Aids 
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healing of cracked, peeling toes with in- 
credible speed! Ting dries immediately 
to a soothing, antiseptic powder that 
clings to feet...giving blessed relief for 
hours! Easy to apply, greaseless, stain- 
less. At all druggists. Only 79¢. Money 
back if not satisfied. ©1957 Pharma-Craft Co. 





Thorpe, N.; Univ. of Minn., Minneap- 
olis, Minn.; Europe; Physical Edu- 
cation; Student. 

Toussaint, Estelle; Middlebury College, 
Vermont; France; Student. 

Trieb, Carl F.; Occidental College, Los 
Angeles, Calif.; Germany; Physical 
Education; Teacher; Fulbright; 1953- 
54. 

Turner, Claire; Mass. Inst. of Technol- 
ogy; U. N.; Health; Teacher. 

Umstead, Elizabeth C.; Univ. of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, North Caro- 
lina; Iraq; Physical Education; 
Teacher; Fulbright; 1957-58. 

Vance, William R.; Chico State Col- 
lege, Chico, Calif.; Burma; Health; 
Teacher; Fulbright; 1949-50. 

Van Ness, Roy W.; State Teachers Col- 
lege, Trenton, N. J.; Iraq; Teacher; 
Fulbright; 1954-55. 

Van Rossen, G. R.; Univ. of Calif., 
Santa Barbara, Calif.; Franee; Phys- 
ical Education; Student. 

Ward, William; St. John’s’ Univ., 
Brooklyn, New York; Korea; Physi- 
eal Education; Student. 

Walker, Randolph Paul; 208 Maryland 
Ave., Towson, Maryland; Nether- 
lands; Teacher. 

Watkins, Randell D.; Univ. of Wyom- 
ing, Laramie, Wyoming; Egypt; 
Physical Education; Teacher; Ful- 
bright; 1952-53. 

Wells, Gardner E.; St. Lawrence Univ., 
Canton, N. Y.; Iraq; Physical Edu- 
eation; Teacher; Fulbright; 1955-56. 

Wells, Harold P.; St. Lawrence Univ., 
Canton, N. Y.; Bangkok, Thailand; 
Student. 

Weston, Arthur; Rice Institute, Hous- 
ton, Texas; Europe. 

Winter, Lloyd C.; Calif. State College, 
San Jose, Calif.; Netherlands; Phys- 
ical Education; Student. 

White, Pauline; Exchange Teacher. 

Wilkin, Miss R.; 611 Westgate, St. 
Louis 5, Mo.; Turkey; Student 

Wolf, C. E.; Univ. of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son, Wisconsin; United Kingdom; 
Student. 

Woodbury, Mrs. J. T.; University of 
Utah, Salt Lake City; Mexico; Phys- 
ical Edueation; Student. 

Wooster, Mrs. C. W.; Univ. of New 
Hampshire, Durham, New Hamp- 
shire; Sweden; Student. 

York, Mrs. Naney J.; Wayne State 
Univ., Detroit, Mich.; United King- 
dom; Physical Education; Student. 

Zeigler, Earle F.; The Univ. of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor, Mich.; Canada; 
Physical Education & Recreation; 
Teacher; 1949-56, * 





PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

IN SCANDINAVIA 
Special course at University of Oslo’s Twelfth 
International Summer School, Oslo, Norway, July 
2 to August 13, 1959 
Theory, Practice, Demonstrations, Lecturers from 
Norway, Sweden, and Denmark (All lectures in 
English) 


Write: Admissions Office 








Oslo Summer Session, Northfield, Minn. 
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for any goal. Opponent must stay five yards away from the hitter. 
No goal may be scored from a free hit. 

FOULS: 1. Raising stick above the waist. 2. Hitting ball with 
rounded part of stick. 3. Propelling ball toward goal with any part 
of the body. 4. Any pushing, holding, or tripping. 


HOW WE DO IT 


CHANGE BASES 


Contributed by S. F. Caldwell 
TYPE: Baseball LEVEL: Elementary 
PLAYING AREA: Playground, 


gymnasium, recreation room 


HOW WE PLAY IT: 


A player stands at each of the six evenly spaced bases, and one 
who is “it” stands in the center. When the teacher calls out “change,” 
the players around the circle must change bases while the one who is 
“it” tries to capture a base. A foot resting on a base determines 
capture. 

VALUE: This game illustrates vividly to children the need for 
speed in traveling from one base to another in softball or baseball. 


HOW WE DO IT 


SCOOP LACROSSE 


Contributed by Charles J. Trowbridge 


TYPE: Lacrosse LEVEL: Intermediate to jun 


ior high 


PLAYING AREA: Field, 60 x EQUIPMENT: 12 plastic 


40 yds. for intermediate scoops and plastic ball. 
grades, 80 x 50 yds. for Gloves for goal keeper 


grades 7 and 8 
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Field outline and player positions are indicated. 


HOW WE PLAY IT: 


This is a team game, with six or seven players on each side; three 
forwards, two or three guards, and a goal keeper. The object is to 
throw the ball into the goal, using the scoop. The teams line up as 
shown in the above diagram at the start of the game and following 
a goal. Games are played in five-minute quarters in intermediate 
grades and eight-minute quarters in grades 7 and 8. Field directions 
are changed at the end of the quarters. 

The referee tosses the ball on the ground between the two center 
forwards who attempt to gain possession by scooping it up. Ball 
must not be touched with hands. When possession is gained the ball 
is advanced by running, dodging, feinting, pivoting, or passing until 
in position to attempt a try for goal. The try must be made while 
outside the restraining circle which is the goal keepers area. Within 
this restricted area the goal keeper may stop, catch, and throw the 
ball with his hands. No other player is permitted in this area. 
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The page for students and Student Major Clubs. 


TRIUMPHS AND PROBLEMS OF STUDENT UNITS 


DEANE E. RICHARDSON 
Faculty, University of California, Los Angeles 


IN RECENT YEARS student profes- 
sional organizations have been organized 
in inereasing numbers. National, state, 
and loeal leaders readily recognize their 
importance as part of the professional 
education experience. They have en- 
couraged student membership to such an 
extent that one member out of four in 
the California Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation is a 
student, while many others are members 
of local units having no connection with 
the state or national organization. 

A recent study of California student 
units was earried out by the chairman 
of the CAHPER Student Activities 
Committee. Its purpose was to strength- 
en student units through the dissemina- 
tion of information regarding their ac- 
complishments, problems, and possible 
solutions to problems. A questionnaire 
was sent to each unit in the state. Re- 
turns were received from 27 units repre- 
senting 24 institutions (95 per cent re- 
Because it is believed that the 
problems and achievements of California 
institutions are similar to those existing 
throughout the country, the results and 
suggestions on the returned question- 
naires are given below. 


sponse). 


Accomplishments in Organization 

The questionnaire asked for examples 
of outstanding successes enjoyed by the 
unit in membership, organization, or a 
program inspiring to others. 
e Many units reported progressing 
from separate men’s and women’s units 
to coed units, with plans to affiliate with 
CAHPER. (CAHPER student mem- 
berships are $1.50 a year, 40 cents of 
which goes into the local student treas- 
ury. This entitles students to reduced 
registration fees at conferences plus all 
other rights and privileges of profes- 
sional members.) 
e One large unit improved the method 
of selecting officers through a nominat- 
ing committee which selected a slate of 
qualified student leaders. Each member 
then voted for three men and three wom- 
en. The six elected constituted the exec- 
utive board, which then selected the offi- 
cers from its membership. 
e A smaller institution in which Phi 
Epsilon Kappa and Delta Psi Kappa 
were strong financed the unit. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


Communication 

Two units have published a news let- 
ter to keep faculty and students in- 
formed on activities. One unit had each 
major class select a representative, who 
met weekly at lunch time with the execu- 
tive board. A centrally located official 
bulletin board for the major unit’s use 
was reported. Another unit indicated 
that a lounge for major students and 
faculty provided a place for exchange 
of information. 


Programs 
Professional. Approximately half of the 
units reported scheduling speeches and 
panel discussions by professional lead- 
athletes, coaches, administrators, 
and supervisors. Recent graduates were 
invited to speak concerning first year 
teaching problems. 

Dinner meetings with faculty mem- 
bers were scheduled as well as more for- 
mal banquets at the end of the year. 
Inter-institutional banquets and Satur- 
day noon luncheons were held. Mass at- 
tendance at district and state confer- 
ences was also reported. 


ers, 


Social. Many units reported varying ac- 
tivities with the same general pattern. 
They ineluded inviting husbands, wives, 
and girl friends to meetings, Christmas 
parties, and spring picnics. Social ac- 
tivities after professional meetings were 
indicated. Another type of activity listed 
was the off-campus social in the form of 
beach parties, roller-skating parties, ete. 


Projects 

Many respondents stated that worth- 
while projects were absolutely essential 
to a growing organization. 
e Four institutions reported sponsor- 
ing fun nights, sports nights, or ama- 
teur nights. Sports days with nearby 
student units were successes. 
e Service activities were prominently 
mentioned as being good projects. One 
unit sponsored special events for under- 
privileged children, another reported 
raising money to purchase a CARE 
sports package. 
@e Money was raised by cookie sales 
and a spring clean-up drive. Students 
worked at faculty members’ homes, sold 
football programs, and operated con- 
cessions at basketball games. 


Problems 


Each unit was asked to identify the 
forces or circumstances which kept it 
from attaining its potential. 

The most serious problem was finding 
a satisfactory meeting time. Over half 
of the units indicated the students’ 
schedules of work, studies, athletics, and 
classes prevented them from attending 
professional meetings. The proposed 
solutions were to hold meetings during 
class time, and to alternate afternoon 
and evening meetings. 

How best to organize the units also 
caused concern. Some suggestions were 
to make the units coeducational, keep 
separate units for men and women with 
occasional meetings together, have a 
coed unit with men and women sub- 
groups, and affiliate with CAHPER. 

The lack of student interest in a pro- 
fessional organization is a grave prob- 
lem. It was suggested that programs 
might be geared more closely to student 
interests, particularly for the students 
who are not now being reached. Efforts 
might be made to bring athietes in. 

Discovering potential leaders was fre- 
quently mentioned. A like problem was 
that of securing good faculty sponsors 
and receiving general faculty backing. 
Roughly, one-third of the units empha- 
sized the fact that the faculty must take 
an active part in promoting the unit, and 
college coaches, in particular, must set 
the example by advocating professional 
student organizations. 


Recommendations 


Sponsoring a student unit is a time- 
consuming job, and it was recommended 
that the faculty sponsor-elect serve as 
an apprentice for a year previous to 
assuming the sponsorship. It was also 
suggested that no student be allowed to 
serve in a leadership capacity unless he 
has adequate time to do justice to the 
office. 

The student units will thrive in direct 
proportion to the interest and participa- 
tion of their members. They should be 
involved in well-defined, purposeful 
projects. Active participation in state, 
district, and student conferences is sug- 
gested as a stimulus for professional 
growth. Student programs at the con- 
ferences are deemed essential. 

Well-defined, well-organized programs 
with a punch are essential. It is reeom- 
mended that each meeting be evaluated 
and the evaluation be recorded and filed 
for use by future administrations. Inter- 
school meetings help many units gain 
status for their organization as well as 
for the profession. 

Finally, it is reeommended that a pool 
of available speakers be listed for each 
area of the state. This suggestion has 
been referred to the Executive Commit- 
tee, CAHPER, which has directed the 
public relations committee to develop 


such a list. * 
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First Steps toward Fitness 





(Continued from page 41) 


ily taken by children’s questions. 
They seem to understand from read- 
ing better than from listening to di- 
rections! Before the class goes to 
the gymnasium for a dance lesson, 
responsible class members may go 
ahead to put the first record on the 
machine and start to play it, so the 
eroup may move to music as it comes 
in. 

After the class arrives at the play 
space, self-direction on the part of 
the children is a great timesaver. 
They want activity and can learn 
that they may have the maximum 
amount through informal but order- 
ly initiation of their own activity. If 
they have already mastered certain 
stunts, they may immediately start 
doing mule kicks, hand stands, eart- 
wheels, kangaroo hops, or bunny 
hops as soon as they come into the 
room. In play with small equipment 
or on large apparatus, they need not 
wait to be shown what to do but may 
go ahead exploring possibilities. 

Teaching goes on all the time 
through suggestions to individuals, 


probiems set for the whole class, or 
demonstrations of interesting inno- 
vations or skillful performance. 
When necessary, of course, teacher 
direction takes the place of self- 
direction by the children. 


Use Class Time for Activity 

In any activity, streamlined teach- 
ing will hold class discussion to the 
point and use it only when evalua- 
tion or rest are needed. Time may 
be saved, also, by the whole method 
of teaching. Any new learning 
should be presented in toto but in a 
very simplified form suited to the 
learning level of the class. This gets 
the class into action more quickly 
than explaining and demonstrating 
parts, which must later be put to- 
gether into the more complex whole. 

In movement fundamentals, or 
movement exploration, the teacher 
asks questions which are answered 
by the children, not verbally, but 
through which differ 
with individuals. A good teacher 


movements 


will conduct a class in movement ex- 
ploration with very little waste time, 
and the class will keep active. De- 
tails of this procedure have been 
described elsewhere and will not be 


Such a class, while 
encouraging creative response from 
each child at his own level of ability, 
ensures plenty of vigorous activity 
for everyone since they all move at 
the same time. But it avoids the 
unified mass response to command 
characteristic of calisthenics. The 
latter is limited in positive outcomes 
to exercise and usually gets null or 
negative results in social and emo- 
tional development. 

In our concern for physical fitness 


elaborated here.* 


we must be careful to keep in mind 
all phases of development. Repeat- 
edly we have said that total fitness 
is our goal, and we must give total 
fitness more than lip service, As 
children grow in self-discipline, self- 
direction, inventiveness, creativity, 
and group adjustment they are de- 
veloping along many lines of total 
fitness. They will need a great deal 
of such experience if they are to 
learn to live in our ‘‘other directed 
and still retain independ- 
ence as persons. * 


society ag 


3Halsey, Elizabeth, and Porter, Lorena. 
Physical Education for Children: A Devel- 
opmental Program. New York: Dryden, 
1958, 





SPORTS LIBRARY FOR GIRLS AND WOMEN 


Volleyball Guide 


July 1957-July 1959 
with official rules 


Second printing 


If you did not order your Guide last year, or if you 
would like one incorporating the editorial changes in 
the rules as listed in the DGWS column of the Oc- 
tober Journal, why not buy now? Because of popular 
demand, we have taken the unusual step of reprint- 
ing the Volleyball Guide (with a new cover design) 
before the next edition is published in July 1959. 








Order your new Volleyball Scorebook at the same 





time. 


DIVISION FOR GIRLS AND WOMEN’S SPORTS 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D.C. 











112 p. 75¢ 


MODERN 
DANCE 
COSTUMES 


A complete line of Leotards, 
Skirts and Tights for men,women 
and children. Thoroughly tested 
fabrics in a wide variety of / 
vibrant colors. y 
New this year-fabulous it 
HELANCA NYLON 









75¢ S-T-R-E-T-C-H garments. j 





Write for complete dance catalog 


and price list. 


ALDRICH & ALDRICH 


1859 Milwaukee Avenue 


Chicago 47, Illinois 
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DIVISION FOR GIRLS AND WOMEN’S SPORTS 
(formerly National Section for Girls and Women’s Sports) 


Editor, MARJORIE BOND 
1248 W. 51st Pl., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Sports Code for Girls 


The Arizona Interscholastic Associa- 
tion has met the need for standardiza- 
tion of policy in girls athletics with the 
recent adoption of a Sports Code for 
Girls. It is given here in brief. 

Purpose of Sports 

The one purpose of sports for girls is 
to benefit those who play. A recrea- 
tional intramural program for all takes 
precedence over extramural or inter- 
scholastic competition. 

Extramural Competition: 

A program for participants from one 
or more schools which does not involve 
leagues, championships, or season-long 
schedules. 

Competition may be one of three 
types: (1) Social Sport Mixer in which 
competition is informal and only two 
schools are involved; (2) the Playday 
which is organized with individuals 
from three or more schools divided into 
color teams; and (3) the Sportsday 
which provides team competition be- 
tween three or more schools. 

Requirements: Any physical eduea- 
tion student may participate except that 
a player in a season-long sport may not 
participate in that sport. There is to be 
no regularly scheduled team practice or 
permanent roster, and no school winner 
declared, or awards made. Events are 
not to be held in conjunction with boys’ 
interscholastic games. Participants must 
secure permission of their school to play 
and physical examinations are required. 
Interscholastic Competition: 

Individual or team events whereby a 
winner is declared. 
Requirements: 

apply. 

1. Competition shall include state 
archery, badminton, golf tournaments, 
and telegraphic, meets. Any practice 
session held with another school shall 
constitute an interscholastic match. 

2. Tennis play between schools shall 
constitute an interscholastic match. 

Rules: Official rules for all sports 
shall be those published in the DGWS 
Guides, 


ATA eligibility rules 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


Mississippi Swap Shop 

The Mississippi DGWS Fourth An- 
nual Swap Shop met October 4-5 at the 
Roosevelt State Park, Morton, Missis- 
sippi. Margaret Brown of Hardy Jun- 
ior High School, Jackson, chairman of 
the Mississippi DGWS section presided 
and Dr. Mary Kate Miller of Mississippi 
State College for Women, chairman- 
elect, presented the program. The main 
theme was the establishment of a state 
organization of the Girls Recreation 
Association. 


Sports Day 
Delta State College, Cleveland, Mis- 
sissippi was host to a Volleyball and 
Archery Sports Day and Clinie in Octo- 
ber. Colleges from Tennessee, Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Alabama, and Mississippi 
were invited to participate. 


WNORC Expansion 


Information on how to establish new 
officials rating boards may be secured 
from Dorothy Martin, Apt. 201, 2621 
Magnolia, Los Angeles 7, Calif. Miss 
Martin, who is on leave of absence, will 
continue in her position as secretary of 
the DGWS Officiating Section and chair- 
man of the Committee on Expansion for 
WNORC. Her address should be record- 
ed in the Basketball Guide on page 70. 


Executive Council 
To meet in Washington 

Vice-President Jane Mott has selected 
Washington, D. C., as the site for the 
DGWS Division Executive Council meet- 
ings on January 1-3, 1959. The nomi- 
nating and finance committee meetings 
will be on December 31. 

Most of the meetings will be sched- 
uled at the Marriott Motor Hotel. One 
session will be scheduled at the new 
NEA Edueation Center. This will give 
the group an opportunity to tour the 
AAHPER Headquarters. 

Maine Committee 

As its first project of the year the 
Maine Committee for Girls and Women’s 
Sports is publishing a state DGWS 
Handbook for everyone in the state who 


is conducting sports programs. The book 
will include rated officials, dates of play- 
days, clinics and demonstrations, plus 
helpful material on sports. 

The committee includes: chairman, 
Gloria Whitham; Rena Thorndike; Ger- 
maine Bonney; Lura Hoit; Alice Duffy; 
Janet Marchant; Stella McLean; Elea- 
nor Chambers; Margaret Homan; and 
Anita Ramsdell. 


DGWS State Chairmen 
Central District: 
Colorado—Sally George, High School, 
Ft. Collins. 
Iowa—Virginia Ramsey, Iowa State 
Teachers College, Cedar Falls. 
Kansas—Rosella Towson, Wichita High 
School East, Wichita. 
Minnesota — Catherine Kocher, South- 
west Senior High School, Minneapolis. 
South Dakota—Barbara Conger, Rapid 
City Junior High School, Rapid City. 


Eastern District: 

Connectieut—Emilie Hartman, Board of 
Education, New Britain. 

Delaware—Susan Brown, Junior High 
School, Newark. 

Maine — Gloria Witham, Morse High 
School, Bath. 

Maryland—Mary McCoy, Board of Edu- 
eation, Public Schools, Baltimore. 

Massachusetts — Mildred Barnes, High 
School, Winchester. 

New York—Marie Riley, State Univer- 
sity of New York, Cortland. 


Northwest District: 


Idaho—Deone Johnson, Minidoka High 
School, Rupert. 


Southern District: 

Arkansas—Doris Horton, Hendrix Col- 
lege, Conway. 

Kentucky—Betty Langley, College High 
School, Bowling Green. 

North Carolina—Dorothy Casey, Wake 
Forest College, Winston-Salem. 

South Carolina—Mrs. Ora Settlemyer, 
High School, Rock Hill. 

Virginia—Jeane Bentley, Jefferson High 
School, Roanoke. 


Southwest District: 

Arizona—Zada Boles, Aqua Fria High 
School, Litchfield. 

California (S)—Betty O’Keefe, Chaffey 
Junior College, Ontario. 

Nevada—Marjorie Price, University of 
Nevada, Reno. * 





NEW VOLLEYBALL 
SCOREBOOK PUBLISHED 


The New Volleyball Scorebook has 
been designed to provide space for 
scoring a three-game match in accord- 
ance with the new volleyball scoring 
rules. For copies, send 75¢ to DAWS, 
1201 - 16th St., N.W., Wash. 6, D. C. 
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Sound Slidefilms 











(/ COACH-TEACH-STUDY 


Every high school and college athletic department 
should have a complete set of these modern teaching 
aids. The Athletic Institute’s 35mm sound slidefilms 
are the greatest sports instruction aids ever produced. 
They're now used to teach sports skills to over 
6,000,000 students every year. Slidefilms are easy-to- 
understand, authoritative, and economical. They’ll 
help make your teaching job easier. Each slidefilm 
kit contains from 2 to 7 color slidefilm units (avail- 


able with or without sound records), instructor’s 


guide, and student handbooks. ra 











NOW AVAILABLE IN TWENTY-ONE POPULAR SPORTS SUBJECTS 


@ APPARATUS ACTIVITIES 
for boys and men 

Sound, $51.75 Silent, $44.15 
© ARCHERY 

Sound, $38.50 Silent, $32.90 
@ BADMINTON 

Sound, $54.75 Silent, $47.15 
e BASEBALL 

Sound, $62.50 Silent, $52.10 
@ BASKETBALL 

Sound, $56.50 Silent, $46.90 


Write today for full 
details— 
The Athletic 
Institute, 
209 S. State St., 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


¢ BOWLING ¢ GYMNASTICS * TRACK & FIELD _ : 
Sound, $29.75 Silent, $24.15 for girls and women Sound, $60.75 Silent, $46.50 
Sound, $38.00 _ Silent, $32.40 ¢ TRAMPOLINING 
° CAMPING _— a ne Sound, $29.50 _ Silent, $23.90 
Sound, $21.75 e LIFE SAVING __ . ¢ TUMBLING 
© COMPETITIVE SWIMMING F pron eo Silent, $19.50 Sound, $26.50 _ Silent, $21.90 
Sound, $38.50 Silent, $30.50 Sound, $69.75 Silent, $60.15 ° ne SISO” Sent 424.90 
i ainrig ee en * SWIMMING , ° VOLLEYBALL 
Sound, $49.75 _ Silent, $41.75 Sound, $36.50 _ Silent, $32.50 Sound, $39.75 _ Silent, $34.15 
¢ GOLF ° TENNIS ¢ WRESTLING 
Sound, $39.50 Silent, $33.90 Sound, $48.75 Silent, $41.15 Sound, $58.75 Silent, $51.15 
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Editor, JOHN B. VAN WHY 
Chm., Audio-Visual Materials Committee 
University of South Dakota 
Vermillion, South Dakota 





AUDIO-VISUAL SCHOLARSHIP 

The Frank Spindler Graduate Schol- 
arship in audio-visual education, spon- 
sored by Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, has been awarded by the Univer- 
sity of Virginia to Paul S. Flynn of 
Oakton, Va. 

The scholarship, granted for further 
study in the audio-visual field, was estab- 
lished by EBF as a memorial to the late 
Frank Spindler, for many years Vir- 
ginia’s representative of the company. 
This award marks the second consecu- 
tive year that the University of Vir- 
ginia has been given a grant for this 
scholarship. 


OUTDOOR EDUCATION FILM 


A new film, Teacher Education in the Out- 
of-Doors, features an unusual teacher 
education program developed at North- 
ern Illinois University. It focuses upon 
the experiences of senior students who 
spend a week teaching children in a 
school camping situation (see article on 
p. 21). 

The filming took place during Jan- 
uary 1958, when the field campus was 
blanketed with snow. Sixth graders, 
under the leadership of student teachers, 
are shown carrying out a variety of 
learning experiences including weather 
forecasting, bird banding, a cookout, 
animal tracking, compass hiking, and 
rock study. 

The film, which offers considerable 
information on the expanding field of 
outdoor education, is available from 
the Audio-Visual Center, Northern 
Illinois University, DeKalb. 25 min., 
sound, color. 


RECORDINGS 


World of Folk Dances. This includes seven 
LP albums and 2] 45-extended-play al- 
bums, with over 50 favorite interna- 
tional folk dances. Brochures give in- 
structions for every dance. The music 
was compiled and played by the Michael 
Herman folk orchestra of the Folk 
Danee House, New York City. RCA 
Victor. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


SLIDE PROJECT UNDERWAY 


A unique idea for making available 
colored slides in areas of interest to the 
professional members of AAHPER has 
been developed in California. 

For the past two years a state com- 
mittee has been working on a library 
of slides which will ultimately provide 
a depository of slides covering many 
fields. These sets are being prepared 
with captions and seript, and will be 
available for use by PTA’s, school 
boards, and professional staffs. Over 
500 slides have already been collected 
and prepared in sets. 


FILMS 


History of the America’s Cup. 27 min., 16 
mm, sound, color. Free loan to schools. 
Association Films, Ine., 347 Madison 
Ave., New York 17. 

Reach into Silence, and Too Young to Say. 
Both 15 min., sound, color. Available 
on loan. These are directed to those 
working with handicapped children. The 
first covers recruitment of workers, the 
second deals with hearing defects. Uni- 
versity of Southern California, Los 
Angeles 17. 


Softball Fundamentals for Elementary Schools. 
10 min., 16 mm; b & w, $50 (rentals 
also available). A film designed for 
schools without a full-time physical edu- 
cation teacher. It not only outlines the 
rules of the game’ but shows children 
how to hold a ball, where to stand, how 
to catch a fly, and other techniques. 
Bailey Films, Ine., 6509 De Longpre 
Ave., Hollywood 28, Calif. 

Development of Transportation. 2nd ed. 11 
min., 16 mm, sound, color, b & w. This 
shows the entire progress of American 
transportation. Encyclopaedia Britanni- 
ca Film, 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, 
Il. 


Our Senses: What They Do for Us. 11 min., 
16 mm, sound, color, $100; b & w, $55. 
Indicates the ways in which the five 
senses of the human body make us 
aware of our surroundings. Coronet 
Films, 65 E. South Water St., Chicago 
1, Til. 


CATALOGS AND CHARTS 


1958-59 General Film Catalog and Cultural 
Arts Catalog (both free). Film Rentals, 
6509 De Longpre Ave., Hollywood 28, 
Calif. The general catalog lists over 
350 films in areas of health, safety, 
science, physical and general education. 
The arts catalog lists 280 films for art, 
languages, and music education. 
Educational Screen & Audio-Visual Guide— 
Annual Blue Book of Audio-Visual Materials. 
Vol. 37, No. 8. This yearly complete 
listing of materials is published by Edu- 
eation Sereen & Audio-Visual Guide, 
2000 Lineoln Park West Bldg., Chicago 
14, Ill. $1.00. 
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NEWCOM SB 
DEPENDABLE 
RECORD & TRANSCRIPTION PLAYERS & P.A. 


Newcomb sound products have proven 
their dependability by delivering years of 
trouble-free service in leading school sys- 
tems throughout the country. They are 
safe; ruggedly built of the finest quality 
materials; most are transformer powered 
for best performance, maximum safety. 
With easy-to-service construction and 
quickly available American-made parts, it 
is a simple matter for any service man to 
put the equipment in like-new condition. 


NEWCOMB serves your other sound needs with 
DEPENDABLE CONTINUOUS DUTY RADIOS, 
PUBLIC ADDRESS AMPLIFIERS and RECORD 
PLAYERS. Write for complete catalog. 


NEWCOMEB Audio Products Co., Dept. JO-11 
first in sound since 1937 
6824 Lexington Ave., Hollywood 38, Calif. 











SOCIAL and SQUARE DANCE 
RECORDS 


FOXTROT - MAMBO - WALTZ 
RHUMBA - JITTERBUG - AR- 
GENTINE TANGO - CHA CHA 
SAMBA - MERENGUE - POLKA 
“SQUARE DANCE FAIR”* 


Each album contains five easy dance 
lessons, except the Mambo which has 
six lessons. The Social Dance albums 
are complete with selected orchestra 
music, verbal instructions, diagrams 
and teacher’s guide. Square Dance 
Fair, basic square dancing album, 
first in a series on Square Dancing 
Made Easy, contains some fifteen calls 
complete with instructions and music 
by the Berkshire Mountain Boys. All 
are long playing (3345) unbreakable 
vinylite records pressed by Columbia 
Records, Inc. Price (excluding taxes) 
per album—$4.95 plus postage. 


Address: 


EDUCATI@NAL DANCE 
RECORDINGS, Inc. 


P.O. BOX 6062 
BRIDGEPORT 6, CONNECTICUT 
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Edueater 
LEOTARDS \\ 


\\ 
for : 
modern 
dance 
and 
gymnastics 


AT FACTORY 
WHOLESALE 
PRICES 


Educator manufactures 
quality form-fitting leo- 
tards for students of bal- 
let, acrobatic and modern 
dance. This traditional 
practice costume is perfect 
for gymnastics. Made of the 
finest fabrics, expertly tailored in many 
styles and a choice of !5 shades. Order 
a sample — Style L 2 (illustrated) Chil- 
dren and Junior sizes $2.50 each; Adults‘ 
sizes $2.75 each. 


Leotard, Style L 2 (illustrated) 15 colors, 
Durene ribbed knit cotton, Children and 
Junior sizes $30 doz., Adults’ sizes $33 doz. 


Tights, ankle length, Durene ribbed, [5 
beautiful shades, junior sizes $36 doz., 
Women's sizes $42 doz., men's sizes $48 doz. 








We also feature nylon-stretch leotards and 
ballet tights in many styles. 





THE EDUCATOR STOCKING 
Nylon-stretch, full-fashioned with feet, not 
transparent, fits skin tight, stretches and 
retracts. Black, beige, pink, white and 
other shades. Junior sizes $36 doz., 
Women's sizes $48 doz. 


LONG MODERN SKIRT 
Celanese or Satin-Glow Jersey fabrics. 
Designed for modern dance, full-flared 
WRAP-AROUND with adjustable waist 
band and tie strings. 34 length, 15 beauti- 


tul shades. $48 doz. 

TANK SUITS 
Form-fitting, varsity neck- 
line swim suits for girls 
and women. Nylon-stretch 
fabric with elastic in leg 
hems. Black, suntan, scar- 
let, royal, white, pink and 
aqua. Girls’ and women's 
\. sizes in small, medium and 
. \ large. $3.50 each. 
‘ 


TERMS OF SALE 
2% — 30 days 
F.O. B. Phila. 


WRITE FOR OUR 
CATALOGUE 
Knitted wear costumes for 
dance, gym and pool are 
shown and described in 
our newest catalogue. 
Upon request, a copy will 
be sent to administrative 
personnel, recreation di- 
rectors and physical edu- 

cation teachers. 






Manufacturers 
SPORTSWEAR COMPANY 
Dept. F, P.O. Box 234 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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NATIONAL SECTION ON DANCE 
Editor, BETTIE JANE WOOTEN 
Maryland Plantation, Shelby, Miss. 





all these aspects of notation. 





FIVE SYSTEMS FOR DANCE NOTATION 


Five currently used systems for notating dance are being presented in 
this column. This issue, explaining the Jay-Notation (Leticia Jay), is the 
second in the series. In October the Benesh Movement-Notation was described. 
Future issues will explain the Labanotation (Rudolph Laban), Kineseography 
(Eugene Loring), and Choroscript (Alwin Nikolais). 

Emphasis is placed on the originator’s recognition of the problems and 
his presentation of solution; analysis of movement; derivation of symbols for 
body parts, for movement in space and time; and final total co-ordination of 


The Jay Notation, described by Juana, was originated by Leticia Jay of 
New York City. Juana is an ethnic dancer, who has taught at LaMeri’s and 
at Jacob’s Pillow. She has also toured extensively over the world performing 
solo concerts and conducting research work in the ethnic dance field. She is 
now working with Miss Jay on repetoire in the Jay Notation.—Kditor. 











JAY-NOTATION 


Described by Juana 

At no time in history has the need to 
preserve the evanescent forms of dance 
been more widely recognized, and never 
have so many systems of notation been 
devised for this purpose as in recent 
years. 

In a sense, any notation is better than 
none just as any attempt to analyze 
movement has an educative value. More- 
over, the tendency of most notations has 
been inereasingly toward a_ universal 
validity. Thus, whatever its original 
aim—Jay-Notation started as a means 
of recording oriental danees—a_ nota- 
tion must grow and expand to fit the 
requirements of more and more differ- 
ent types of movement. 

The test of a serviceable notation, 
however, must surely consist in how 
quickly and efficiently it can be learned 
and put to use. Reading and writing 
one’s own language is easy because one 
does it every day. Reading and writing 
music is easy for the musician, after 
the initial effort, because he is constant- 
ly reading as he plays and practices 
musical instruments. But, the dancer 
is his own instrument, and training plus 
the exigencies of a career leaves him 
precious little time to learn a new 
language on the side, for this is what 


a dance notation amounts to. Unless he 
is content and can afford to be depend- 
ent on a professional notator to record 
and afterwards to “decode” the notated 
work, the dancer must be able to do it 
himself. Since, as we have seen, he will 
have to memorize it, a system which 
approximates the visual process of 
learning and creating dance would have 
a definite advantage. 
Method Is Practical 

Jay-Notation does just this, in that 
it uses human figure representation as 
its central concept. Its symbols and 
numerals can be grouped just as well 
around photographs or naturally drawn 
figures as around the more generally 
used stick figures. Just as in writing 
and with musical notes, it runs hori- 
zontally from left to right on a staff. 
It can be synchronized with any rhythm, 
melody, or sentence. 

Jay-Notation, opposed to “breaking 
down” the body into its component parts 
and recording each separately, never 
loses sight of the body as a whole, even 
though one part of the body may be 
shown from a different angle for the 
sake of clarity. 

Another genial aspect of this nota- 
tion is this fact of being able to choose 
one’s angle in writing down a dance. 
One can write as though one were the 
dancer doing the dance with score in 
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EXAMPLES OF JAY NOTATION IN THE THREE VERSIONS 











RROR IMAGE READER (the anat figure is the ein a mirror) 

x music(omitted here)or counting-of-measures: 1 
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In order to contrast the versions, look directly down from the figures of the top staff, which is 
scored in the simple picture version, to the corresponding stick figure version of the second staff, 
to the shorthand version counterpart of the bottom staff. These examples, designed for beginner 
notation students, are at techniaue level scoring; i.e., the reader is presumed to be familiar with 
the type dance notated. Fully analyzed scoring reauires many additional cues: tensions, detailed 
anatomical positions, fuller dynamics, timing by music, etc. 





Your group will dance better 
to the exciting beat of the 
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GRETSCH DANCE DRUM 


In the actuel dance or as a dramatic accompani- 
ment, the Gretsch: Dance Drum lends itself to 
colorful interpretations of modern, classical and 
oriental themes. 

Light and sturdy — Weighs 23 ounces, has 3-ply 
laminated rock maple rim, finished in trans- 
parent lacquer in natural color. Head of specially 





; 3 


selected real skin with bright nickel-plated 
straining hoop and eight nickel tensioning 
brackets. In ordering mention 4145 — Price 
$15.00, postage extra. 

Lamb's-wool-head beaters — Used with the 
Gretsch Dance Drum singly or in pairs. Order 
#5250 at $2.50 each, postage extra. JO-1158 


Originally designed for MARY WIGMAN 3 The choice of leading artists and foremost schools 











GRETSCH 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


The Fred. Gretsch Mfg. Co., 60 Broadway, Brooklyn 11, N. Y. 





hand, or as though one were watching 
her from the back of the stage. Or, one 
can write as though one were “out 
front” watching the dance from the 
audience. Again one can write—and 
this is invaluable for classroom or re- 
hearsal studio—as though one were 
looking in a mirror. It is its flexibility 
in this respect which allows Jay-Nota- 
tion to show group inter-relationships 
visually. 

But, one cannot overemphasize the 
fact that no notation can teach a per- 
son how to dance. What Jay-Notation 
does is to help teach or aid in remem- 
bering a dance. It shows style and 
character clearly. Nearly every dance 
in the world uses the two-step (chassé) 
in some shape or form. It is the manner 
in which it is done that is all important 
and so difficult to deseribe in words and/ 
or abstract symbols. Even if a gifted 
writer with a knowledge of movement 
could succeed in giving an adequate de- 
scription, it would take up much space 
and time. And, who could guarantee 
that two persons reading his description 
would “see” the same thing? * 








Information on Summer Schools and 
workshops in Dance will appear in 
“Spotlight on the Dance” in the 
Spring. Please send notices to its 
editor by February 1. 
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Capezios® 


fun for folk dancing in 
BRIGADOON (top) ond DEMI-SHELL 
2 STRAP (bottom), both in 
black and red kid... $8.95... 
and CLASSIC BALLET in 
black, white, red kid. . . $6.95 
SEND FOR the new CAPEZIO catalog showing 
complete line of dance and physical education 
footwear and accessories. CAPEZIO, P-1158 
1612 Broadway, New York City. 


New York + Boston 
=@=@ Chicago « los Angeles 


Hollywood + Son Fran- 
Vis 


cisco + San Moteo 
1612 Broadway, N.Y. 









qe 
Montreal: Toronto 
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New York Meeting Planned 


Plans have been announced for the 
twenty-first Annual Conference of the 
New York State Association for Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation. It 
will be held in Rochester on January 16- 
20. Requests for information or reserva- 
tions should be sent to Nick Zona, The 
Little White House, Rochester 7, N. Y. 
One of the special events will be a pro- 
gram by the Springfield College Hosaga 
Indian Tribe. 


Hawaii Joins AAHPER 


The Hawaiian Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation has 
been officially accepted as a state chap- 
ter in AAHPER. It is assigned to the 
Southwest District. The first state con- 
vention was held at the University of 
Hawaii in the spring (in anticipation 
of acceptance), and at that time there 
was a paid membership of 127. 

Alvin Chang is the new president, and 
Ione Rathburn became president-elect. 
Other officers include: Lillian Kruse, 
Ralph Martinson, Haruko Yabusaki, 
Kathryn Fossum, Ethel Mori, and Joan 
Pratt. 


Faculty Changes 


Everett Woodward, formerly an in- 
structor in the Hiline, Wash., public 
schools, has joined the staff of Seattle 
University. He will work in that school’s 
expanded teacher training and service 
program. 

Michael Drakulich has joined the 
physical education staff at the Univer- 
sity of Nevada. He was former head 
basketball coach at Rancho High School 
in Las Vegas. 

Kooman Boycheff, from the faculty of 
the University of Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed associate professor of physical 
education and director of intramural 
sports at the University of California, 
3erkeley. 

The University of Oregon at Eugene 
has added Dr. Mike Reuter to its fae- 
ulty. Dr. Reuter was formerly wrestling 
coach and a physical education staff 
member at the University of Washing- 
ton. , 

Paul Landis has resigned as Ohio’s 
supervisor of health, physical edueca- 
tion, and recreation. He will become 
assistant commissioner of the state High 
School Athletic Association 
November 1. 


effective 
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Rhode Island Honors Two 


Helen M. Cooper, director of physical 
education in the Providence public 
schools for the past 37 years received an 
honorary doctorate degree from the 
Rhode Island College of Education in 
June. This is believed to be Rhode 
Island’s first honorary doctorate in the 
field of physical education. 

Edward A. Bogda, also on the staff 
of the Providence public schools, has 
been honored with the Bucklin Me- 
morial Medal of Merit as a man who 
has contributed beyond the realms of 
accepted standards to the youth of the 
community. 


Nebraska Convention 


The Nebraska Association for Health, 
Physical Edueation, and Recreation is 
scheduled for a one-day State Conven- 
tion this fall. It will be held in Omaha 
on November 22. 


Executives’ Health Stressed 


An increasing awareness of the need 
for safeguarding the health of business 
executives has been acknowledged with 
the meeting of the first Georgia Exeeu- 
tives Management Seminar at Georgia 
State College in July. Health was a 
major topic of the Seminar. Tom Me- 
Donough, professor of physical educa- 
tion at Emory University, was invited 
to serve as an adviser for the meeting. 


Washington Annual Convention 


The WAHPER Annual Convention 
will be held in Wenatchee, Wash., No- 
vember 20-22. The featured speakers 
will be Dr. C. L. Brownell, chairman of 
the Department of Physical Edueation, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
and Dr. Fred Hein of the American 
Medical Association. “Strength and 
Satellites” is the theme of the conven- 
tion. 


New Gym at Mercer 


Co-eds at Mercer University in Macon, 
Ga., now have their own gymnasium. 
The building, which ineludes locker 
lounge, equipment room, and 
offices, has facilities for tumbling, bad- 
minton, table tennis, shuffleboard, volley- 
ball, and basketball. 


room, 





DECEMBER CALENDAR 
North Carolina AHPER, Greensboro, Dec. 4-6 
Oregon AHPER, Bend, Dec. 5-6 

Pennsylvania AHPER, Harrisburg, Dec. | 1-13 
Texas AHPER, Dallas, Dec. 4-6 


Wisconsin AHPER, workshop, Stevens Point, 
Dec. 6 





Summer Experiment 


A public school experiment in sum- 
mer outdoor physical education has 
proven highly successful in Washington, 
The Hiline Public Schools, a district 
adjoining Seattle, organized a summer 
Gymnkamp at a mountainous tract in 
the Caseade foothills. Forty-three stu- 
dents enrolled for the two-week session 
at $100 each. This covered living costs, 
transportation, and tuition. The stu- 
dents were given expert instruction in 
gymnasties, swimming, and diving. 

The program, which placed strong em- 
phasis on daily practice, demonstrations, 
and competition, proved so suecessful 
that plans are being made for an in- 
creased staff and enrollment next sum- 
mer, 


Educators Hold Reno Meeting 


Over 100 college physical educators 
from the Northwest and Southwest Dis- 
trict Associations attended the third an- 
nual meeting of the Western College 
Men’s Physical Education Society, held 
at the Holiday Hotel in Reno, Nev., 
October 17 and 18. The meeting coy- 
ered problems in teacher education, 
grading and evaluation, public relation 
in physical education, and a critical 
evaluation of college physical education 
programs. Chairman of the committees 
which arranged the conference were: E, 
C. Davis, A. S. Esslinger, N. P. Nielson, 
David Geddes, and Art Broten. 


City-Schoo! Cooperation 


A rare example of cooperation has 
been shown in Las Vegas, Nev., where 
schools and city are working together 
in recreation, Parks, tennis courts, and 
swimming pools have been built adjacent 
to all junior high schools. The schools 
use the city facilities during school term, 
and in the summer the city has use of 
school facilities. 


Washington Steering Committee 


Dr. Jack Leighton, chairman of the 
Department of Physical Edueation, 
Eastern Washington College of Eduea- 
tion, has for the past two years directed 
the state association’s Physical Fitness 
Steering Committee. This group has 
been instrumental in drawing up tests 
for elementary and secondary school 
students which will appear soon in the 
state Physical Education Curriculum 
Guide published by the Department of 
Public Instruction. 
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Southern District 
Honor Nominations 


The Honor Awards Committee of the 
Southern District of the AAHPER has 
announced the opening of nominations 
for its annual honor awards. 

1. Any member of the district may 
submit the names of persons he or she 
believes worthy of consideration for the 
Southern District Honor Award. 

2. Names and biographical data should 
be sent to any member of the committee 
by December 1 and not later than De- 
cember 15, if they are to be considered 
for the 1959 convention. 

3. To be eligible, the candidate must 
be at least 40 years of age; actively en- 
gaged in the profession of health, physi- 
cal education, and recreation; and must 
have rendered at least 10 years of meri- 
torious service to the profession in the 
Southern District. 

The members of the Honor Awards 
Committee are: Willis Baughman, Uni- 
versity of Alabama, Tuscaloosa; Jeff 
Farris, Arkansas State Teachers Col- 
lege, Conway; Dora Hicks, University 
of Florida, Gainesville; Mary Ella 
Soule, University of Georgia, Athens; 
Martha Carr, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington; Fred T. Brown, State De- 
partment of Education, Columbia, South 
Carolina; and. G. L. Hermanece, chair- 
man, Rice Institute, Houston, Texas. 


Delaware Honors Three 


During the recent Delaware Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Edueation, 
and Recreation Convention in Wilming- 
ton, the Association presented profes- 
sional honor awards to Bessie KE. Lyman 
and W. Calvin Wood. The layman’s 
award was presented to James M. Ros- 
brow. 

Miss Lyman, who retired in 1957 after 
35 years in the Wilmington public 
schools, was a graduate of the Wilming- 
ton High School, and the Wilmington 
Training School. She did additional 
work at Harvard Summer School, Ar- 
nold College, and the University of 
Chicago. 

Mr. Wood has been teaching in the 
Delaware schools for the past fifteen 
years, and is a life member of AAHPER. 
He is presently teaching health and 
physical education at the Henry C. Con- 
rad High School, Wilmington. 

Mr. Rosbrow, a graduate of the Wil- 
mington publie schools and the Univer- 
sity of Delaware, is president of the 
Delaware Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. 


Arkansas Pilot Study 


Arkansas is attempting to implement 
two “Tentative State Course of Study 
in Physical Edueation.” The program 
consists of 18 pilot schools of secondary 
level and 20 pilot schools on the elemen- 
tary level. The secondary study is be- 
ing conducted by the Arkansas College 
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Association of HPER, in co-operation 
with the State Department of Educa- 
tion. The elementary study is being done 
by the Arkansas Elementary School 
Council, in co-operation with the Arkan- 
sas Association of HPER and the State 
Department of Education. Each study 
will be carried on for a year, at which 
time it will then be revised using recom- 
mendations of the participating schools. 


South Carolina Changes 

Emmie Evans has joined the faculty 
of Limestone College, heading the De- 
partment of Physical Education. She 
was formerly on the staff at Madison 
College in Harrisonburg, Va. 

William Walker is now a member of 
the Department of Physical Education 
at Furman University. Previously he 
taught at Wofford College, Spartan- 
burg, 8. C. 

Dr. F. T. Brown has resigned from 
his position as South Carolina super- 
visor of physical education to accept a 
position in the state of Louisiana. His 
successor will be announced in Novem- 
ber. 


Fitness in Alabama 

The Alabama State Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion is co-operating with the AAHPER 
physical fitness testing program. The 
Birmingham city schools, under the di- 
rection of O. A. Farr, will use the test 
in grades five through twelve. The Test 
and Measurement Division of the How- 
ard College Physical Education Depart- 
ment will supply any other state schools 
which might desire to co-operate with 
material. 


Recreation in Georgia 

Georgia’s recreation outlook has been 
given a “shot in the arm” by the estab- 
lishment of the State of Georgia Recrea- 
tion Commission. Its offices will be at 
11 Hunter St., S.W., Atlanta. 

Hank Struble, former recreation su- 
perintendent at Griffin, Georgia, and 
Florence Moore, formerly with Callaway 
Mills, LaGrange, have been employed as 
recreation specialists. One other staff 
member is still to be selected. 

Present planning includes the addi- 
tion of three full-time staff members by 
1960. Consultants and instructors in 
areas of recreation will be employed for 
special assignments in institutes and 
workshops. 

New Mexico Convention 

The annual NMAHPER Convention, 
held in Albuquerque on Oct. 22-24, was 
presided over by Dr. Armond Seidler, 
University of New Mexico. Dean C. C. 
Travelstead from the University’s Col- 
lege of Education, addressed the general 
session on “The Educator Looks at 
Physical Education.” 

The convention opened with a demon- 
stration featuring the programs and stu- 
dents of the Albuquerque public schools. 
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not all. McArthur Super Gym and 
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the economical McArthur School 
Towel Plan. Write—Geo. McArthur 
& Sons, Inc., Baraboo, Wis. New 
York State Representative: Vern 
Volland, 19 Fairchild Dr., Buffalo 
23,.N. Y. 




















There was also a joint breakfast meet- 
ing for the Girls’ Division of the NMH- 
SAA, the Division for Girls and Wom- 
en’s Sports, and the Womens’ National 
Officials Rating Committee. 


Nevada Officers 

Marge Price, University of Nevada 
faculty member, was elected president 
of the Nevada Association at the annual 
meeting in Las Vegas in the Spring. 
The other officers include: Marge Titus, 
Falon, vice-president for physical educa- 
tion; Robert Laughter, Reno, vice-presi- 
dent for health education; Harry Dick- 
son, Carson City, vice-president for ree- 
reation; and, Don McAffee, Winnemuea, 
vice-president for athletics. 


Ohio TV Series 

During the 1958-59 school year the 
Columbus city schools’ Department of 
Instruction and the Ohio State Univer- 
sity will produce a series of over 170 
health — science television programs. 
These will appear each school day over 
WCSU-TV. Seven junior high schools 
in the Columbus public school system 
will participate in the experiment. 

A television guide consisting of the 
lesson outlines and assignments has been 
prepared for each program. The health 

science program is a course in person- 
al and community health. Actual visits 
will be taken into the community by 
means of the television camera where 
viewers will see many demonstrations 
and the work of health resource people. 


Annual Utah Meeting 

‘“Worward With Fitness” was the 
theme for the 1958 conference of the 
Utah Association for Health, Physical 
Edueation, and Recreation, held October 
2 at the University of Utah, Salt Lake 
City. 

Arthur A. Esslinger, president-elect 
of the AAHPER, spoke on “An Analy- 
sis of Health and Physical Education in 
Russian schools and American schools.” 
Dr. Esslinger emphasized the spirit of 
competition in education which the Rus- 
sian people apparently feel toward 
Americans. He explained that Russian 
teachers of health and physical educa- 
tion are held in much higher esteem than 
are such teachers in America. Also, ac- 
cording to Dr. Esslinger, the school child 
in Russia spends more time in health 
and physical education study than does 
the American school child. 


Nebraska Fraternity Elects 

The Nebraska chapter of Phi Epsilon 
Kappa, physical education fraternity, 
has elected the following officers for 
1958-59: President, James C. Lewis, su- 
perintendent of.the Lincoln Recreation 
Department; vice-president, Keith Skog- 
man, Football Coach, Nebraska Wesley- 
an University; secretary, Bill Heggen, 
instructor of physical education, Lincoln 
public schools. 
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Pennsylvania Educators 


Dr. Karl Oermann of the University 
of Pittsburgh accepted a special six 
weeks assignment during the summer 
with the Pennsylvania Department of 
Publie Instruction. He is serving as the 
coordinator for the Governor’s Confer- 
ence on Fitness which will be held in 
Harrisburg on November 6 and 7. 

Another Pennsylvanian, Othmar B. 
Wuenschel, a former specialist in rec- 
reation for that state’s Department of 
Public Instruction, has accepted a posi- 
tion with the Sportsmen’s Service Bu- 
reau, a division of Sporting Arms and 
Ammunition Manufacturers’ Institute. 


California Retirements 


Louise Cobb, retiring from the Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley, and 
Elizabeth Kelly, retiring from Fresno 
State College (presently working with 
the World Health Organization in 
India), have been presented the 1958 
Verne 8. Landreth Honorary Life Mem- 
bership Awards in CAHPER. These 
awards are given annually to retiring 
members of the profession in California. 


Youth Fitness Studied 


In response to a need for emphasis 
on the physical fitness of the nation’s 
youth, the Pacific Southwest Association 
of the Amateur Athletic Union spon- 
sored a two-day Youth Fitness Confer- 
ence in San Diego in September. Aim 
of the conference was to inquire into 
the comprehensive fitness of youth in 
physical, mental, cultural, and spiritual 
health; to make recommendations; and, 
to make provisions for action. 


OBITUARIES 


Dorothy Sumption Wirthwein, pro- 
fessor of physical education at Ohio 
State University, died in an automobile 
accident during the summer. She was a 
graduate of Wisconsin University, and 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
She also served on the Teachers College 
faculty and authored several books on 
physical education. 

She is survived by her husband Carl 
Wirthwein, associate professor of phys- 
ical education at Ohio State. He was 
seriously injured in the accident. 


Mary D. Donovan, 50, retired physi- 
cal education instructor for 25 years in 
the Providence, R. I., publie schools. 
She was a graduate of the Rhode Island 
College of Education and had served 
as a Lieutenant in the WAVES during 
World War II. 


‘ 


Deane H. Smith, 57, instructor of 
physical edueation at Northeast High 
School, Kansas City, Mo. He was a 
graduate of Baker University, Baldwin, 
Kan., and former president of the Mis- 
souri Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation. * 
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Papers for Convention 


Research papers on any aspect of 
health, physical education, or recrea- 
tion, suitable for reading at the March 
1959 AAHPER Convention in Port- 
land, Ore., are now being requested. 
Send all papers to Marion R. Broer, 
Hutchinson Hall, University of Wash- 
ington, Seattle 5, Washington. 

The projects should be submitted in 
sufficient detail to permit the evaluation 
committee to determine the nature of 
the problem, its purpose, procedure, 
and results. 


NIA Gains Affiliation 


The National Intramural Association, 
an organization to promote and encour- 
age intramural and recreational pro- 
grams, has been granted affiliation with 
AAHPER. 

Both Pattrie Ruth O’Keefe, AAHPER 
president, and Carl A. Troester, Jr., ex- 
ecutive secretary, recommended  ap- 
proval by the Board of Directors. 

The NIA, which was founded in 1950, 
has a membership of 140, nearly a third 
of whom are already active in AAH- 


PER. 


Special Consultant 


Mrs. Rollin Brown, noted Los Angeles 
volunteer leader in edueation, recrea- 
tion, and social welfare, has been re- 
tained by the NEA as a special con- 
sultant. She will be available to confer 
with civic groups toward the advance- 
ment of understanding between the pub 
lic and the teaching profession. Mrs. 
Brown has received special citations for 
her work from AAHPER and _ the 


American Recreation Society. 


Tourniquet Proves Reliable 


The Walter Reed Army Hospital has 
announced that after a year of testing 
the new Howard-Bailey pneumatic 
tourniquet has proved completely re- 
liable. The device, which inflates in the 
same manner as an automobile tire, is 
extremely comfortable and much easier 
to apply than other types. Dr. Lot 
Howard, one of the originators, is a 
civilian consultant at the 
Army Hospital. 


Letterman 
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1959 NEA Tours 


Information and folders are now 
available on fifteen different 1959 
NEA vaeation tours, all designed 
to provide the advantages of group 
travel for members of the profes- 
sion. Tours range from a ranch 
vacation in the West to a trip 
around the world. For folders 
write to the Division of Travel 
Service, National Education Asso- 
ciation, 1201 16th St. N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 











Pittsburgh Institute 


An institute on the “Psycho-Eduea- 
tional Evaluation of Children with Or- 
thopedie and Neurological Handicaps” 
is scheduled for November 21 and 22 in 
Pittsburgh, Pa. For details write to Dr. 
Everett Campbell, Home for Crippled 
Children, 1426 Denniston Ave., Pitts- 
burgh 17, Pa. 


Bowling on TV 


The American Machine and Foundry 
Company is again sponsoring the weekly 
half-hour series “Bowling Stars” on the 
ABC television network. The show, 
scheduled for an October opening, each 
week brings together the nation’s top 
bowlers. 


Sargent Adds Gym 


One of the country’s oldest schools 
for physical education and _ physical 
therapy, University’s Sargent 
College, will have a new $1.3 million 
building completed in November. It 
features modern multiple gymnasium 
and other laboratories. 


3oston 


News on Radio 


“Spotlight on Schools,” a weekly series 
of broadeasts of news in education, re- 
turned to the air in October on radio sta- 
tions of the Westinghouse Broadcasting 
Co., Ine. The program provides ten 
minutes of national and international 
news in edueation, with a final five min- 
utes devoted to loeal edueation. 


Graduate Assistants at Wisconsin 


A number of half-time’ graduate 
teaching assistants will be appointed to 
the Department of Physical Education, 
University of Wisconsin, for the 1959- 
60 academic year. These positions carry 
a stipend of $1800 for the first year, and 
the nonresident fee is waived. 

Applications should be filed by Feb. 
1, 1959. For details write to Dr. Marie 
L. Carns, director, Department of Phys- 
ical Education for Women, Lathrop 
Hall, University of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son 6, Wisconsin. 


New Field Service 


The Department of Recreation at the 
University of Illinois has added a Ree- 
reation Field Service to its program. 
This service, active during the school 
term, will assist communities in develop- 
ing opportunities for recreation and 
provide field experience for University 
personnel; it will then share the results 
of its research and studies with all who 
are interested. E. H. Storeys of the 
Department of Recreation is directing 
the new service. 


Mill of Kintail 


A permanent memorial to R. Tait Me- 
Kenzie has been granted by the Provy- 
ince of Ontario, Canada, with the ap- 
proval of a charter for the Mill of Kin- 
tail at Almonte. The Mill will preserve 
a record of the life and work of this 
outstanding Canadian, who devoted 
years to better the understanding of 
physical education, recreation, and pre- 
ventive medicine, 


An interior view of the Mill of Kintail shows 
some of the books and other possessions of 


the famed Canadian, R. Tait McKenzie. 
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Recreation Conference 


How to recruit personnel into the field 
of recreation will be the major problem 
to come under discussion at the third 
AAHPER National Conference on Pro- 
fessional Preparation of Recreation Per- 
sonnel. The conference, scheduled for 
the Hotel Woodner, Washington, D. C. 
November 21-26. 

Approximately 150 persons have been 
invited to participate in the meeting co- 
sponsored by the AAHPER, the Asso- 
ciation for Higher Education (NEA), 
and the National Commission on Teach- 
er Education and Professional Stand- 
ards (NEA). 

The discussion groups will cover (1) 
curriculum content as related to recruit- 
ment; (2) employment practices affect- 
ing recruitment and retention; (3) in- 
service training and directed field ex- 
perience as related to recruitment; and 
(4) techniques of selection and recruit- 
ment. 


News Center Opens 


The National Education Association 
opened its new Editorial Information 
Center in New York City on October 2, 
with representatives from the press as- 
sociations, newspapers, and magazines 
on hand. NEA president Ruth A. Stout, 
and William C. Kvaraceus, head of the 
Association’s juvenile delinquency proj- 
ect, were quizzed on a 32-page study 
just released on What Research Says 
to the Teacher: Juvenile Delinquency. 

The new center widens the scope of 
the NEA radio-television office which 
opened in New York last year. This will 
give a broader editorial information 
service in all facets of education, to the 
working press. 


Boating Contest 


The boating enthusiast’s contribution 
to his community and his sport is the 
theme of the second annual Outboard 
Boating Club of the Year contest an- 
nounced recently by the Outboard Boat- 
ing Club of America. Three awards, 
$500, $300, and $200, will be made. 

For further information, write Ken 
Clair or Len Hilts, Outdoor Boating 
Club of America, 307 North Michigan, 
Chicago 1, Tl. 


Small Boat Registration 


President Eisenhower has signed into 
law the nation’s first major overhaul of 
small boat registration sinee 1918. 
Known as the Federal Boating Act of 
1958, the measure‘ provides for a state 
operated system of numbering boats of 
more than 10 horsepower. The new law 
makes it possible for each state to enact 
a regulatory system under the federal 
framework and to collect reasonable fees 
from pleasure boatmen within _ its 
boundaries. 
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ARTHUR LAMB 


Dr. ARTHUR S. LAMB, 72, world 
renowned physiotherapist and former 
director of the MeGill University De- 
partment of Physical Education, died 
September 5 at the Queen Mary Vet- 
erans’ Hospital in Montreal, Canada. 

Dr. Lamb, a native of Ballarat, Vie- 
toria, Australia, was also a graduate of 
McGill University. He went to Canada 
in 1907, and served as a captain in the 
Canadian Army Medical Corps from 
1917 to 1919. At the close of World 
War I he was appointed to head the 
Physieal Education Department at Me- 
Gill. The department grew under his 
direction until in 1945 it became a four- 
year degree course of study. 

He was founder and past president 
of the Canadian Association of Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, and 
was also president of the Canadian 
Amateur Athletic Union. 

Dr. Lamb was secretary and manager 
of the Canadian Olympic teams in Paris 
in 1924, and Amsterdam in 1928. He 
was author of many articles on amateur 
sports. 

He was honorary president of the Ste. 
Anne de Bellevue Curling Club, a mem- 
ber of the Canadian Club, and past 
president of the Senneville Country 
Club. Dr. Lamb was also credited with 
the introduction of the Australian Crawl 
stroke to Canadian swimming, and was 
a devotee of all amateur athletics. 

He was a Fellow of the American 
Physical Edueation Association, of the 
Royal Institute of Public Health, Brit- 
ain, and a member of the American 
Academy of Physical Education. 

For his contributions in the field of 
physical education, and amateur sports 
in general, Dr. Lamb has received inter- 
national recognition. He received the 


AAHPER Honor Award in 1933. 





KATHERINE MONTGOMERY 


Dr. KATHERINE W. MONTGOM- 
ERY, 64, professor and director of the 
Department of Physical Education for 
Women at Florida State University, 
Tallahassee, died October 1, after an ill- 
ness of several months. 

Dr. Montgomery, a native of Gonza- 
les, Texas, attended Florida State Col- 
lege for Women, 1914-18, taking an 
A.B. in English in 1922-23. She received 
an M.A. in 1929 from the Columbia 
University Teachers College, and her 
doctorate from New York University in 
1940. 

“Miss Katie,” as Dr. Montgomery was 
known to her many associates, began her 
professional service as a public school 
teacher in Florida. In 1918 she joined 
the faculty at the Tallahassee campus, 
and in 1920 she was appointed instruc- 
tor in physical education. 

Dr. Montgomery served as president, 
Southern Association for Physical Edu- 
cation for College Women (1939-40); 
president, Southern Association Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation 
(1943-44) ; president, Florida Education 
Association’s Section on Health, Physi- 
(1925- 
26); president, Florida Association Di- 
rectors of Physical Education for Col- 
lege Women (1937-38); and vice-presi- 
dent, Florida Association 
(1938-39). 


eal Education, and Recreation 


Recreation 


Dr. Montgomery, who wrote many 
publications on physical education, was 
responsible for developing an outstand- 
ing eurriculum in her department. In 
recognition of this work the alumnae 
honored her with a Silver Jubilee obser- 
vation in 1955. 

She has been the recipient of numer- 
ous state and national awards, and in 
1944 received the Honor Award of the 
AAHPER. 
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Let’s Ask the 
Classroom Teacher 





(Continued from page 43) 
on the questions. Some explained 
why they responded as they did. 
Others philosophized on the program 
or the children’s needs. A _ repre- 
sentative sampling of these com- 
ments, identified by grade, may 
prove of value to the physical edu- 
eator who is concerned about the 
feelings of the classroom teacher on 
the elementary school physical edu- 
eation program. (Italics are those 
‘ of teachers. ) 


Grade 1 Teacher: ‘‘We need a planned 
program for growth in skills in addition 
to free activity and outdoor play times 
each day.’’ 


Grade 2 Teacher: ‘‘IT hope a consultant 
would feel free to visit me and my class 
without a special invitation.’’ 


Grade 2 Teacher: ‘‘TI believe children of 
my grade level need two such periods per 
day (in response to question 9) plus ocea 
sional physical activity throughout daily 
program as observation of need is indi 
eated.’’ 


Grade 3 Teacher: (In response to ques 
tion 4) ‘‘If the specialist wishes to de 
velop a particular skill, he should have the 
opportunity to work with the class. If 
a teacher wants to see how the specialist 
works on a particular problem, the special 
ist should be willing to teach for the 
teacher. There needs to be harmony.’’ 


Grade 4 Teacher: (In response to ques 
tion 6) ‘‘A P.E. consultant should have 
freedom to suggest, propose, or present ac 
tivities or even a complete program on 
same basis teacher seeks help from P.E. 
consultant. ’’ 


Grade 5 Teacher: ‘‘ There is a need for 
children of this grade to have an under 
standing of what they lack in physical 
skills. I believe it would be of value to 
the children if they might share in the 
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planuing of a balanced program adaptable 
to their needs.’’ 

Grade 6 Teacher: (In response to ques- 
tion 10) ‘‘A curriculum guide would prove 
beneficial, I believe, at all grade levels, if 
it ineluded, by grades: 

(a) List of motor skills to be devel- 
oped and suggested activities to develop 
Same. 

(b) Good outdoor games for entire 
class. 

(ec) Good outdoor games for groups 
(10-15 children). 

(d) Rudiments of baseball, basketball, 
tennis, ete.—develop these skills by what 
methods? 

(e) Interesting indoor games com- 
mensurate with intelligence of children. 

(Let’s forget ‘Hide the Chalk’! ) 

(f) Middle and upper grades—ealls 
for good, ‘peppy’ square dances—sug- 
gestions for social dancing plus develop 
ment of related social graces. 

(g) New ideas for relays, games, ete.’’ 

Help the Classroom Teacher 

iven realizing that this study rep- 
resents only a sampling of classroom 
teachers, some generalization can be 
made that may be valuable. 

Classroom teachers realize that 
their children have needs in the 
educational area which we call physi- 
cal education. They are dedicated 
to serving these needs of their echil- 
dren. They realize that they meed 
help. We no longer need to prove 
this point as far as the classroom 
teacher is concerned. We must con- 
centrate our professional efforts on 
examination of ways in which we 
can learn to work more effectively, 
more in harmony, with the person 
who has the major responsibility for 
the total daily program of the ele- 
mentary school child and who is 
eager to discharge this responsibility 
in co-operation with others. * 
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they All can have Active fun in your gym 


Roller skating is more fun than a barrel of monkeys, and it 
entertains and exercises more people in less space than any other sport. 
Little equipment is needed, little supervision is necessary. 
That’s why more and more schools are making roller skating a definite 


part of their physical education and recreation programs. 


NEW RUBBER-PLASTIC WHEELS ARE KIND TO GYM FLOORS 


These new Duryte rubber-plastic wheels outwear others and 
are guaranteed not to mar or scratch the floors. ‘‘Chicago" 
has a skate designed for any type of floor surface or finish. 
Write today for free details on roller skating programs and 


skating equipment. 
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A : 
Mer Shates Chicago Roller Skate Co., 4498-K W. Lake Street, Chicago 24, Ill. 
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SURE ITS 
™" BRODERICK! 


Official... Recommended ... Approved 
P Girls’ Gym—Suits? 


Exclusive Manufacturers. of 
Girls’ Gym Clothing Since 1929! 


TOM 


BRODERICK 


COMPANY 


1727 SOUTH BRAND BOULEVARD — GLENDALE 4, CALIF. 
2400 BROADWAY — PARSONS, KANSAS 





